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ABSTRACT 



This theme issue of "Coordinators' Notebook" takes a 



cross-cultural look at how men, as fathers, caregivers, and in other 
roles, affect the lives of young children. The issue also explores 
the ways in which educating men about the needs of children and 
getting them involved in the programming process have strengthened 
programs that promote the growth and development of young children. 
The title article, by Judith L. Evans, covers the fallowing topics: 
(1) men as fathers; (2) changing roles of men and women; (3) the 
roles men play beyond being a father; (4) strategies for deepening 
men's understanding and involvement with their children; and (5) 
suggestions on where to begin when establishing programs. A second 
article (Janet Brown) explores gender relations and conflicts. Other 
sections of this issue provide related resources, profiles of 
programs providing quality services to children and families. 
Additional news and information on the Consultative Group on Early 
childhood Care and Development conclude the issue, including 
announcement of the two 1995 women's conferences to be held in 
Beijing, China. (Contains 22 references.) (SW) 
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Men affect children in profound 
and diverse ways. 
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Little serious attention has been paid 

to working with the men in children's lives. 
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was the Year of the Family and around the 

world i here were conferences seminars 
workshops and activities designed to 
make lis all more aware ol the importance ol the fami- 
ly and to encourage us to develop appropriate ways to 
support families However when we look at the 
actions taken it becomes evident that when address- 
ing the family ol the very young child efforts are 
commonly devoted to providing supports to the 
molhc"" in her caretaking role. Little serious attention 
has been paid to working with the men in children s 
lives. 

Men atleet children in protound and diverse ways 
As lathers and family members both their contribu- 
tions and their failures to contribute have great impact 
on the health and development of young children In 
their loles outside the lamily. as teachers community 
leaders religious leaders health providers and policy- 
makers men make decisions that often shape the capa- 
bility ol families to help young children thrive W hen 
these iiifkicnli.il men have supportive attitudes toward 
young children and when thev are well - ml ormed 
about voting children s needs they are more likelv to 
lacilitaic the establishment ol solid programming 
ellorls When bv contrast influential men are dismis- 
sive ol the importance ol the cativ vears or carry mis- 
conceptions about what voting children need then 
programs to help voting children are ollen blocked or 
tinstlstjiKwhle liolb children and women are interde- 
pendent with the men in then lives and with the men 
whose dec isions allect them PnWinmnmil ia yvnm.iil'il 
iimi (iii.l l!'< fiiiuilv imi.K lo nihil iiiM dil./ii « ll'i- Miilily if il i» 
li> i lirdv ^i/'/'wi ifidifily <\7'oiou(* foi \oim,i JuMioi 

W ithin the last tew vears there has been an incrcas 
mg interest in looking at the relationship between 



fathers and their children In December 1993. a meet- 
ing was held in Mexico.' Researchers and practitioners 
trom Guatemala, Nicaragua, Honduras, and the 
United States met to discuss the roles and responsibil- 
ities ol lathers in relation to their children. 
Recommendations were made regarding research, pol- 
icy and program development. (Engle S; Alatorre. 
19941 As a follow -up. in lune 1994, UNICEF and the 
Population Council hosted a similar workshop tor 
researchers from universities in Brazil, the Caribbean 
and the LIS. Topics tor discussion included the tradi- 
tional role of the father as it relates to health and 
nutrition programming and the relation of fathering to 
Early Childhood Care and Development. During the 
conference there was also a discussion of 
the ways to design programs to provide 
gender equality through making men's 
and women's roles more complementary, 
(tingle. I c >94a> 

Others have taken a broader view oi 
men's roles in the lives of children and are 
looking at the role of men in the society 
as a whole as tarns. For example in May 
1993 a meeting was held in Italy.-' One 
motivation lor the meeting was to 
respond to Article 6 ol the European 
Council of Ministers Recommendation 
on Child Care which suggests that mem- 
ber States promote and encourage 
increased participation by men in the 
care and upbringing of children. While 
Article 6 focuses on the parenting role, 
there was discussion a' the meeting ol 
larger issues: the involvement ol men in 
childcarc services changing the culture 
of the workplace to support increased 
participation by men in caring for chil- 
dren, the role ol the media in helping to 
increase awareness of the importance ol 
mens participation in caring kv ."hildren. 
and other social actions that provide sup- 
port to men as they take a more active 
role in young children's lives 

In this article we take an even broader 
view, and attempt to look at the wavs 
men. as fathers carers and in other roles, 
have an impact on the lives of young 
children We will illustrate the ways in 
which educating men about the needs of 
children and getting them more involved 



in the programming process have strengthened pro- 
grams which promote the growth and development of 
young children. We will also offer a set of strategies 
that can be employed to increase men's awareness of 
the needs of and involvement in the lives ol children 

Men as Fathers 

In recent years men as fathers have been the subject of 
a number of research studies and reviews.' None- 
theless, it is important to note that this is a relatively 
new area oi inquiry. There are many dimensions of 
the contributions of fathers that have yet to be exam- 
ined, in contrast to what is known about interactions 
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and inter-relationships between mothers and young 
children. The studies conducted to date have exam- 
ined the ways in which lathers are directly involved 
with the family, through caring for and interacting 
with the child and. or through their relationship with 
the mother. They also examine the other ways fathers 
contribute to the family through the provision of 
material goods, economic support, and shelter. In 
essence, research shows that fathers can positively 
affect their children's development through appropri- 
ate interactions. And while there are many questions 
left unanswered, what follows is a summary of what is 
known to date 

Direct Involvement 
with the Family 

The nature of the interaction with the child. 

Most ol the studies looking at the attachment of 
fathers to their infant and the involvement of the 
father in the child s early life have been conducted in 
the North. These studies show that when fathers are a 
significant part of the child's life from birth, the chil- 
dren score higher 0:1 intelligence tests than children 
whose fathers are less involved "tingle and Breaux, 
l<)<>4 pji 1 <)i. Specifically a studv in Barbados hv 
Russell -Brown. Hnglc & Townsend ( l < > < >4), shows that 
'children who have good or ongoing 1 elationships 
with their lathers appear more likelv to do better at 
school and to have fewer behavioral problems' Ipg 
vi ! The lactors that emerge as significant are the level 
of involvement and the type ol involvement the father 
has with his child, rather than the amount of lime that 



the father spends interacting with the child, (pg. 20> 
There is little data available on other outcomes, 
beyond IQ and school performance and behavior. 



"Involvement" does not mean 
that the father must he the 
primary caregiver, to have 
an impact on the child's 
development he simply needs 
to he an active part of the 
child's daily life. 



In theii review of the literature Tingle and Breaux 
' l l ) < )4) note that one of the most significant impacts 
of lather involvement with the child is on the father 
himself The more the father cares for the child, the 
more he becomes involved with the child ipg. 2 I > 
Fathers who have exclusive responsibility for the child 
at some points in time develop caregivmg skills and 
gain confidence. Extrapolating Irom the research, one 
could make a strong argument for increasing the 
lather's role m parenting young children because, in 
general, when lathers are involved there are positive 
outcomes for children. 

However, studies show that lathers are conspicu- 
ously absent in terms ol spending lime with young 
children In a cross-cultural study conducted by 
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Number of Hours per Oay 4- Year-Olds Spend with Various Caregivers 
COUNTRY/TERRITORY Mother Father Other Relative Other Caregiver 



Belgium 


5.2 


0.5 


1.0 


6.1 


China 


6.8 


0.9 


1.5 


3.1 


Finland 


7.7 


0.8 


0.5 


4.8 


Germany 


10.0 


0.6 


1.1 


2.3 


Hong Kong 


7.5 


0.1 


1.7 


4.0 


Nigeria 


10.0 


0.7 


1.2 


2.5 


Portugal 


8.2 


0.4 


2.6 


3.1 


Spain 


7.6 


0.3 


1.0 


4.7 


Thailand 


8.0 


0.2 


2.7 


1.0 


U.S.A. 


10.7 


0.7 


0.8 


2.9 
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High Scope Loundaiion Olmsted and W'cikari. 1945' 
examining the lives ot 4-year-old children in eleven 
countries - researchers found that on average the 4- 
ycarolds in the countries studied spent at least live ol 
their waking hours under their mothers' supervision 
and less than an hour under lite supervision ol fathers 
The LI S. children spent about I I waking hours ,i day 
in their mothers' care one hour with both parents and 
42 minutes in their fathers care Table i illustrates the 
distribution of waking hours that 4 -year-olds spend 
with their caregivers 

Similar Imdings emerged in a study from India 
tilled Tin - (hi I ( In I,/ ,iiiif lli<- Family /\n At noil RtHtinl' 
Sin,/)-. 'S. Anandalaksbinv, I 'I'M 1 Based on research 
v illi a nal:onal sample ol I 3.20') Indian girls ar.d 
households ihc study drew the following conclusion 
aboul i he idle ol I others in ch'.ldrearing: 

Tin roll o/l/'c jiillni in sImiiiu/ titlfpilns icil/i ins ifiiin/J'lti p 
h' iiiidj/uiii! ihil il wf/n/sorri t! f '' : < I'fii/filits of liu/wii 
himth li/i II h out ol'scrfvlioit in lln' jicU ,ii\J ^upfnirkd by 
diilni (uttfiriifs /iiHH soHiijI vliiiiits on soutilrciltaii iii'iliiiiWi 
,is (Jh sts ,iii,/ ,/iss ( r(,(lro(rs lliiil lln Indian f,fllifi k(s aim- 
iMli,f Ins ii<-l'Oiwhihly oj /mkiiIiii,/ Thr (<rsl.'s o/ /'ii'iniiiiy 

fell (thill tilliLlllOll ilHil IIMMIiIi/f i|)r 111 cl Hlht llv t'uUIOIIIH 

tftides n/ ||u' /iillin, .'nil InymtJ iplwl p ibe hi>h huiiiihiiiii lln 
/iill'ci sic/"' owl o/ ll'c si dir. sir/jiHiftniu/ Ins sotwlciiliofi («ilc 
• nit/ losuit! ll'c o/>/>piliiin(y lo iii'ilo) 1 (i.-olioiiiil i Win si ri'ijji 
Ins ilnlilun Ihl iii> ■ 

I lii ie .lie no d.il.t lo iilt nliK- mininuim amounts ol 



time lathers would need to spend with their children 
in order lo have a positive impact. However il is clear 
from the daia thai despite any rhetoric about the 
desirability ol men taking a more active engaged role 
in their young children's lives this is noi yei occurring 
in a widespread significant way in the North or the 
South 

While il would be ideal il all fathers could be 
encouraged lo become signilicanlly involved in the 
lives ol their children, the reality is ihat in many parts 
ol the world, fathers are not even present Looking ai 
data on the percentage ol households that are female- 
headed in various pans ol the world illustrates the 
point. In Botswana it is 45"". in Malawi 2'f'V, in 
lamaica 42".>. in Peru 2 V'« in Thailand. 22% 'Bruce 
l l l<>4' and ihe numbers ate increasing. 

Although the number ol female-headed households 
is one indicator ol whether or not lathers are present 
in children's lives Bruce ' l')'M> argues thai ibis is not 
ihe most accurate way lo portray the lives ol women 
and or hvpolhesize aboul father presence. Not all 
mothers without partners are in female-headed house- 
holds Some live wiih their parents grandparents 
uncles or in other ivpes ol households I bus rather 
than making policy based on female headed house- 
holds and assuming thai the percentage of male 
absence is die same as the percentage of female-head- 
ed households Bruce argues that il is more accurate lo 
look al women s liv ing ,i i ra n genie n is She presents 
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data on the- percentage of women who live wilh a res- 
ident partner prov iding quite a dillc'rcni porn aval <>t 
women s lives lor example w hen one looks al female- 
headed households compared with women living 
without resident pamiels in Chana there are 2d"., 
lemale -headed households compared to 50".. ol the 
mothers who have no resident partnei 1 he compara- 
ble numhers loi Kenya are 17".. lcmale- headed house- 
holds with 4V\. ol the mothers living w ithout a resi- 
dent partner lor Mali these aie 5".. and 2d"., ami toi 
Senegal 2".. ami 3 V,. The lack ol a resident partner is 
a much more significant \anahle il we are looking al 
the potential lor lathers to he involved in the lives ol 
their children 

The nature of the interaction with the mother. 

Another way that men can have a positive impact on 
their childiens lives is through the kind ol relationship 
they have with the child s mother and the kind ol 
emotional support thev provide Alter a review ol the 
literature on studies conducted primarily in the North 
Fugle and Breads I<W4 conclude The fjualiU ot the 
marital relationship is signilicamlv associated w ih the 
nature ol both the lather-child and molhcr-chi'd nter- 
aclion The more positive the relationship trie i lore 
involved the lather is iikelv to he in childcari and ,xc 
versa ( )l course causality can go eilhei w a\ pg s' 
They aho note that the quality ol the lathers rela- 
tionship with his child is much more dcpcndi ru on hi- 
relalionship with his spouse oi partnei the child s 
mother than it is lot the mothers relationship witH 
her child In other words die lather child n Iatio-i 
ship is moie conteMiial than die mother-child icla> 
lioiiship Hers tends to be consistent regardless ol lb ■ 
strength ol the marital oi sexual bond pu '"I < >nc 
implication ol ibis icsearch loi prdgiams thai support 
families is that when there is disruption in the >cla- 
lioiiship between paiineis men mav need support il 




In many places it is difficult for men to provido financially for 
their family. 



they are lo niatnunn or strengthen theiy commitments 
and ability lo relate appropriately lo then children 

Other 

Contributions to 
the Family 

( )ne wav that men in many cultures contribute to the 
well-being ol their children is through the prov ision 
ol income lo support the activities ol the lamily 
However men are not the only ones who contribute 
linanciallv to die family Increasingly women are mak- 
ing substantial and sometimes even majority contribu- 
tions lo the family income hor example in Madras 
India women contribute 4(>".. to the Lunik income 
while men contribute 42".. Willi 12".. coming Irom 
joint income In Nepal women contribute 50",, ol the 
lannlv income in the Philippines women s income 
exceeds men s bv 10",, when home pioduclion is 
taken into account anil in Ghana women maintain 
ot the households Bruce IW4 
Studies have been conducted which look al the 
relationship between mens and women s mcome and 
how thai allects childiens growth and development 
In essence thev suggest that men and women allocate 
the icsourccs they control ditlcreiuly Women are 
more Iikelv than men lo use kinds available lo them to 
meet die needs ol children In view ot these tiiidmgs 
I ngle l u( Mh raises the question ot whether or not 
pohcv should be duceted toward mcieasmg the 
j n « ill n l ol work available lo women m older lo 
riipiovc childiens health' status She suggests il might 
be moie appiopiiate to put greater el tort into helping 
mcnchanui their priori ties in terms <>l their spending 
s»he gi.es on to state thai since women s work load is 
already considciabh gieaier than mens strategies 
should be t!c. el< iped lo encourage men lo m\ e gieak i 
pnoiilv lo die needs ol ihildicn i i 
the allocation ol the i income 
laihe-r than creating sti. negus thai 
locus on increasing w.-imns 
income thmugh incrcisinr I he- 1 1 
woikload pg I 

in sum the hleratu'c wou'd sue 
gest dial il is important in n mis ol 
the- child s well -being loi the ladiei 
lo be ui\ oh eel in appi opi Kite w ivs 
w nh the t hild It needs lo be poled 
hi iw e\ ei that ihe studies addussing 
taiheis diiect nu oh eiiiciit in the 
lannlv with the i Inhhen and '\ ah 
(he i hi Id i en s tnotheis ! avc been 
di \ i loped Horn ihe \ "■ li'e pi ..nt 
ol llinse h\ ing in the Noi ih and die 
ili.ili i il\ ot the sludn s w hu 11 pi • . 
v ide us w nil llicsi com lusij Il tvr 
b. ( n c oiidm. led i n ' he Ms oi 
I op, "X bile then- h.is In ■■ .turn 
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cross-cultural research to suppuii a universal argument 
that lathers need to be more involved in the lives ol 
their children, las described below), it is critical to 
look more fully at what is known about cross-cultural 
differences, the impact of different religious beliefs 
and differences across cultures in maternal behavior 
We do not want to give the impression that there is a 
right way' to father. There are a variety of cultural 
dimensions that determine the effectiveness of the 
roles fathers play in relation to their children 

Is There a Father 
Instinct? 

In their work. Is There d F.ithcr fiKdiitP. b'nglc and Brcaux 
i |i) c )4> review cross-cultural descriptions c:i fathering. 
From the review they conclude there are some aspects 




of fathering that are common i'i all cultures < pgs 

I ?-l{v Thev are paraphrased as follows 

The father role is recognized in all cultures. 

Although the individual who takes on a fathering 
role tn.lv not be the biological father in all cultures 
there are gendei specific roles for men and women 
in the lives of voting children 

Fathers can be as nurturing and affectionate 
as mothers; they are as capable as mothers of 
providing infant care as well as older-child 
care, l athers have the capacitv to provide care early 
on in a childs life Fheie is nothing inherentlv differ 
en! between nen and women in terms of their ability 
to be rcspuiiwe to children* needs to nurture and be 
.illci lionnu 

The father iinS a more limited role in infant 
and young child care than the mother. The 

voungei the child the less the lather is involved in the 
child s cai c As children gel older the lathci s i o|c 
iiuieascs pm tic ulaily when the child is being sot i.il 
irctl latheis niton plav a kev iole in disciplining tin 
chilli In reviewing the literature on lathers mle in 
caregiving during the earlv vears I ngle ami l!ie,iu\ 
• I'H-l ■ t one hide bathers are consistently reported in 
spend approximated" one thud the amount ol time m 

er|c 



providing childcare that mothers do (slightly lower it 
the mothers make the time estimates) ' ipg. I 5 > 

A fairly typical scenario ol the limited roles men 
play in inlant and voting child care comes from a 
study of chililrearing practices in Lao. The study 
revealed that fathers do not get involved in any child- 
care until the child is three to four years of age. The 
fathers task is to provide food clothes and general 
support during this time. At limes the father will cany 
the child but he is not involved in feeding bathing or 
watching the child As the child grows older the 
father takes a dominant role in leaching and disciplin- 
ing the child. The father makes decisions related to ill- 
ness attendance at school division of work within the 
household bathers are aiso involved in making toys 
lor the children, i Phaniauv'ti l £ W4 pg. 12' 
Fathers do not increase *ime in childcare 
when the mother is working. Studies of the work 
and caregiving of families in the United Stales 
Jamaica and India all indicated ihat the amount of 
caregiving provided by the mother is more or less the 
same 'she does 4(1% of the caregiving < regardless of 
whether or not she is working. iEngle Breaux. l l ) c )4 
pg 10 1 Thus while ihe arrival of a baby and care for 
young children significantly increases women's work 
it does not make much difference in the fathers work- 
load. 

Cross-Cultural 
Dimensions of 
Fathering 

In looking at cross-cultural studies in terms of the 
fathers role in the lives of voting children it can be 
concluded that the more cooperation and communi- 
cation required of men and women in their daily activ- 
ities ' i e if thev are both involved in securing food for 
the family or both undertake similar tasks on behalf of 
the lamiK ' the more thev are likclv to be jointly 
involved in childcare. The more separate men s and 
women s roles and tasks the more prescribed men s 
roles are in relation to children anil generally the 
more limited men s roles are in terms of caregiving 

There are manv variables that determine the kind of 
roles thai fathers have in relation to their children 
Authority and Power. 1 he ascription of power and 
authority is important in terms of a fathers relation 
ship with his family In many cultures men aie the 
decision-makers in terms of what happens both within 
the familv and as the family interacts with the woild 
Historically tins power comes from the fact that men 
have been the maior providers for the familv In manv 
cases this authority has been given to them as a result 
of the dominant religious beliels ll men have difficul- 
ties lultilling the bieaths inning role and women 
i nt irase their iap,it uv to suppoit the faintly- financial- 
ly mens authoutv iole is undermined This sometimes 
leaves ihem at a loss in terms ol how thev should now 
relate to lamilv membeis 

I n I'i own s v. hi k in lama a a she noted thai mens 
role as economic providers was cleai hut if thev weie 

I b 
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not able to tultill tins role they uiuki find no other 
place in the family lor themselves ias summarized by 
Englc pg 22> 

Family Structure. The structure ol a family — who 
is present how the household is organized and 
expectations ol males and females in that selling — all 
contribute to a definition o! how men lelate to young 1 
children. 

In traditional Inniilies with an extended family sys- 
tem in which there are grandmothers aunts and or 
other wives available to help care tor young children 
the fathers role is limited and prescribed However as 
families become more nuclear in composition care- 
giving roles traditionally taken on by others may tall 
on the father. Zeitlin i I'M 3 1 reported on what hap- 
pened to some families in Nigeria as they moved from 
the traditional extended family culture to the modern 
nuclear lamily configuration In essence the move to 
urban living and the nuclear lamily meant that lathers 
had to change their roles Some became more 
involved m the lives ol their children others with- 
drew If there had been more support for fathers in the 
transition perhaps more of them would have been 
comfortable in increasing their involvement with their 
children. 

Another family structure that is found in various 
parts of the world is the incorporation ol the young 
family within the husbands household ot origin where 




the mother-in-law plays a dominant role m determin- 
ing how the household is uin and how children are 
cared tor. In manv instances lathers are svsteniatieallv 
excluded from piovidmg care foi their children 
although ihev mav plav with childien anil be a pail ol 
the socialisation puicess as the child gums older 

In Botswana theic is vet another tannlv structure in 
place Anlhiopologists Townsend anil Carev studied 
the latheiing patterns in ruial Botswana In one ruial 
setting the person who took on the lather iole was not 
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always the biological lather. The mothers father 
and or brother were expected to be the father during 
the child s early vears They became the social lathers 
lor the child One explanation lor this may be related 
to the pattern ol mens employment, hi the area being 
studied the men migrated to other countries lor as 
long as Id months a year Thus they were unlikely to 
be present during the child's formative years. Another 
explanation has to do with the marriage process itself 
Many children were born before the couple actually 
married as the marriage negotiations could lake as 
many as ten vears even though the couple was com- 
mitted to the marriage. Before the marriage the 
woman lived with her own mother. Thus when a cou- 
ple married they could have adolescent children 
Again this did not place the biological father in the 
position of lathering the child. The mothers father or 
brother who were present in the household served as 
lathers. Furthermore before marriage the man s loyal- 
ty was to his family of origin. Thus he sent money to 
support them rather than his wife ■ to be > and children 
who lived in a different household ias reported on in 
Engle. WMa. pg. 18) 

There are other instances when a man > first loyalty 
is to his family of origin rather than to the mother ol 
his children. In Nicaragua and parts of the Caribbean 
the fathers loyally is to his own mother first and then 
to his wife and family. (Fngle. I9')4a pg 2 3 ■ As 
Brown notes in her work with lamaican men. the 
mans links and obligations to his mother and sisters 
were vers' strong and perhaps stronger than linkage to 
his children Men felt that they could not satisly any- 
one because ol these multiple demands 'from tingle 
I ')<)4a pg. 22 i. Thus it is important to understand 
where a mans loyalty lies in evaluating his contribu- 
tion to the family 

Religious differences. All the major religions ot 
the world define the roles for men and women clearly 
and separately Vet within each of these religions 
there are significant differences in interpretation pre- 
senting us with a continuum in terms ot how strictly 
these definitions are adhered to in modern times. Thus 
it is not possible to say that in all Muslim countries 
the belief is that oi in all Catholic countries men 
are expected to ..' Rather it is important to under- 
stand how religion interacts with othei variables in a 
given culture to have an impact on the relationship 
that lathers are likelv to have with iheir children 

I or example Pakistan is a predominantly Muslim 
lountiv and in Northern Pakistan there is strict 
adherence to dillcrcniialion ot sex roles In tact, lor 
the most pail, women are sequestered in the home 
am! are not seen on the streets \\ omen aie not 
allowed lo interact with males outside of then lamilv 
W hile manv would view this as negative in terms ot 
women s lights it has one polenliallv veiv positive 
outcome Men have to he involved in their childiens 

Is 
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lives. Women cannot take the child to visit the doc- 
tor. Tlicy cannot take ihe child lo school. 1 he lather 
is the interlace lor ihc child between live home and 
world. To plav this nik' ihe lather needs to have an 
understanding of ihc child s need"- and lake appropri- 
ate actions lo support the child s development A par- 
ent education program in this part ol the world would 
certainly need id locus on providing the lather with 
appropriate child development mlormaiion and sup 
port him in his role as caregiver. 

Women's role in facilitating/hindering the 
father's role. The way in which roles lor men and 
women have heen prescribed culturally and over lime 
allects whai both men and women see as their respon- 
sibilities in terms ol carcgiving. In many culture", 
women are seen as ihc exclusive caregivers in die early 
months ol a child s lite. The extern and the inning ol 
the involvement ol others 'the lather, extended familv 
members .community! in the childs lite dilters across 
cultures. In seeking lo define an expanded or dillereni 
role lor lathers it is necessarv lo evaluate what that 
would mean tor men hers and others already involved 
in caring tor the child 

For manv women (heir status within the communi- 
ty is del i ncd by their parenting role. The woman is 
respected and given identity based on her ability to 
care lor and nurture her children It program develop- 
ers seek lo relieve women ol that responsibility by an 
expansion ol mens roles in the lives ol children or 
through the provision ol alternative childcare it niav 
he quite reasonably blocked bv women An example 
ol this phenomenon occurred in Pakistan In Chitrnl 
those involved in the Women til Development pro- 
gram were working with local women lo develop an 
inlornial cooperative village-based childcare system 
that would make il possible lor mothers lo leave then 
voting children with one ol the village women when- 
ever ihev went to work in the lields This was seen as 
vcrv positive bv the women as ihev would lincl it eas- 
ier 10 walk the long distances back and forth Ironi the 
lields without having lo carry children and ihev 
would not ha\ e to constantly monitor w hat their child 
was doing while ihev were woiking 

The men involved in the planning piocess ■ villagers 
and regional developers alike anlii ipaung the bene 
Ins ol tit hum gilts ol a vehicle and a building pushed 

10 expand ami lonnali-e the idea 'I hev proposed thai 
a childcare center be built wheie the women could 
drop their children nil in the moimng and collect 
llieni at the end ol the tlav leaving the c'nildien in 
care 10 I 2 hours a dav The women leehng then 
t bildren weie being taken aw.iv liom them ami ui-.li 
Uitionahred weie bombed bv the idea I hey wanted 

11 1 1 ,ii e li ii then ow ii t hildien I he inloi ni.il village 
based ariaiigement the\ weie contemplating allowed 
them lo led ihev slill hail control ovei and inlhuuce 
in caiing toi the childieii while leheving nulix ulu.il 
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mothers ol some ol ihe stress ol the task The mens 
plan did nol really take ihe needs and perceptions ol 
the women and children into account As a result no 
childcare program was developed 

This example illustrates how critical il is in planning 
programs lo support parenting and provide care lor 
voting children lo be sensitive lo patterns ol cuing 
thai currently exist. In seeking ways to either alleviate 
the stresses ol women s responsibilities lor children 
and. or lo increase the active involvement ol lathers in 
children's lives it is crucial lo pay attention to ihe 
expectations tears and desires ol both men and 
women 

In then' review ol the relationship between ihe 
mothers altitude and the lathers involvement with ihe 
child Engle and Breaux i l l > c >4' conclude- 

The mother < iilfiliufi kvt\u\i the f.if/'o < 10k m JtiUuiir uw 
ixhiy a in. no' i oi't hi hi^ mU'iiiiliiw U'll/' l*i<- J'llaVoi U'omni 
who ,ka/'i iiKoxthnlc tliiJ c'i'oi model I'J'tii'iuiS with JuLiioi 
tiurj ban mm mvolnd <f>t»ii>t5 AU>llw iiit moit itifiii- 
Hili.il ll'»m Ittllws in iitiJiHi) l/i.il the hnihmd ihould Ulkt on 
,1 iioiili'iiilifiini.ll /'niii.iiy uiHi/iritiif role J'tt fi 

The Changing Roles of 
Men and Women 

In traditional cultures mens and women s roles were 
clearly specified l or ihe most pari ihev- were lunc- 
lional given the geographical and political context 
within which people lived and ihe demands on men 
and women within that selling. Bui the context is 
changing rapidlv as are the lives ol individuals What 
follows is a discussion of some ot ihe changes that are 
pltectmg the roles men plav in children s lives 
Changes in the men's ability to provide eco- 
nomically. In all parts ot the world there is a change 
in the kinds ol work thai men do and in their ability 
lo provide financially tor their lamdies With the 
move away from a rural subsistence economy into 
urban woik situations the changes in the nature ol 
work the reliance on oihei peopie as employers and 
an inlet national recession many men are dueling 
themselves unemployed ami unable to suppoii a taini- 
Iv To a considerable degree in most cultures men s 
identity and sell -esteem are derived f rom iheir ability 
to provide lot their families linanciallv 1 litis when 
ihev aie unable lo tlo so it has an impact on then rela- 
tionship with hoili the mother ami the children ami as 
a consequence mens parenting behavior changes 
even lo the extent ol being absent 

\ sliulv in Brazil Harms 1<»«J t ■ looked ni the tela 
lionship between the nuinhei of l.uheis who lived 
with their families and the lekiuve poveitv ol ihe lam 
ilv What llanos distovcicd was that iheie is a neailv 
hneai lelaiionship between lamilv poveitv and tatheis 
hv ing in the house The pool ei the lailiilv the less 



likely the lather is to be living with the mother and 
child when the child is I 2 months old: 1 5 7% ot 
fathers were not living with their taniily when the 
income was less than $50; 1 1.8% were not living with 
the family when the income was between $151 and 
$300; hut only 5.2% were not living vvith the family 
when the income was over $500, 

A similar finding came Ironi a study in Jamaica. 
There they identified two dimensions ol the relation- 
ship between mens living with their partners and chil- 
dren and their ability to provide income tor the fami- 
ly hirst lathers were more likely to stay it they could 
provide income, and second women were more will- 
ing to allow the man to stav it he could provide 
(Brown el al I ')<>:? i 

A related study in Chile looked at the relative con- 
tributions that fathers made to the lamilv. based on 
their relationship with the mother and their ability to 
provide support, i Buvinic et al. 1 l ><)2 >. The study 
found that a Chilean lather was 17 times more likely 
t J contribute to his child s maintenance il he and the 
mother were married. Further il he was working he 
was live times more likely to provide financial support 
than il he were unemployed 'as cited in F.ngle 6; 
Breaux \W4 pg. 3 1 i Those lathers who felt ihcv 
could make a signiticant contribution to the lamily in 
financial terms were more present and contidcni about 
their role within the family. 

When men car not find work in their community 
they are forced to nigrate to other places. Sometimes 
lathers commute to the city while their lamilies 
remain in the rural area Fathers arc then only avail- 
able on weekends or during holidays However the 
search for work may involve moving to another coun- 
try as tor example the men Ironi Bangladesh and 
Indonesia who seek work on the plantations in 
Malaysia the Indians and Pakistanis who work in 
Saudi Arabia the men Ironi Botswana who migrate to 
work in the mines in South Alnca and the Turkish 
guestworkers in Germany When the onlv work that 
can be found is at a distance lathers can not be an 
integral part ot their children s lives 
Changes in women's ability to provide eco- 
nomically. Women s participation in the workplace 
has also changed Rather than decreasing as mens 
employment has women s employment has increased 
1 he data i 1 ted on page 5 regarding the peicentage ol 
household income generated bv women is one indica- 
tion ol women s increasing abililv to contribute to the 
lamilv income With this comes an increase in wom- 
en s status within the lamilv and in their power to 
make decisions which altect the lamilv 

1 lowever even with women earning more it is still 
not enough They aie generally einploved in low 
income [ubs that oiler little secuntv and lew benefits 
Anil thev still cam less innnev per hour so thev have 
to work a gieatei numbei ot hours to gcneiate an 
equivalent level ol income honuallv even though 
women are earning less than men thev contribute a 
highei percentage ot their income to the tnmtlv than 
do lathers Increasing then cai nings would hav e a sig 
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nitkanity greater impact on children than increasing 
the father's earnings by an equivalent amount, since 
women donate a greater percentage ot their income to 
promote children's well-being. This conclusion conies 
Ironi a study by Engle i l ( > ( >4b> who looked at the rela- 
tionship between the contributions that both men and 
women made to family income in Guatemala and 
Nicaragua, and the impact on children s nutrition. 

In the Guatemalan study, F.ngle found that there 
was a relationship between lathers' contribution to 
family income and children's nutritional status 
However it was not the relative amount a man con- 
tributed (tor example. $10 dollars vs. $50 dollars 1 thai 
determined the quality of children's nutritional status, 
but rather the percentage of the father's income that 
was contributed to the lamilv. In looking at the rela- 
tive contribution ot the mothers and lathers income. 
Engle calculated that to increase the child's height tor 
age by halt a standard deviation. ..it would be neces- 
sary to increase the salary ot the mother by $ I 1 .40 per 
person per month. To achieve a similar change by 
manipulating the lather s income one would have to 
increase his salary by $166 00 'Fugle l<)<)4b pg. 22 i 
given the percentage ol mother and lather income 
allocated to children 

The increase m income for women creates changes 
tor the family but does not necessarily mean that 
women are able to provide financially all that the tani- 
ily needs. In many ca->es there is a complex inter-rela- 
liunship between mens contributions women s con- 
tributions, the survival demands placed on both par- 
ents and the lamily functioning that results from these 
interacting factors While it is difficult to sort out the 
slutting economic opportunities tor both men and 
women it does appear that a development strategy 
that encourages an increase m the lathers commit- 
ment to his children and the percentage ol his income 
he contributes to the lamilv would he truitlul 
Society's changing expectations. Another 
dimension ot the locus on men m the lives ol children 
is the lact that there are changing societal expecta- 
tions in terms ot the wavs and extent to which men 
should be involved in the lives ot their children There- 
are several factors shilling expectations ot men As 
mentioned above the changing economic circum- 
stances and moves to more urban settings have 
changed lamilv structures putting pressure on parents 
to rethink their roles and leaving men and women 
searching lor models ol how to behave in relation to 
children As the South nhe Maioritv World 1 has 
increased contact with the North particularly through 
the mass media expectations ol men are often rnllu ■ 
enced hv the images ol lathering pel petuated bv tele- 
vision radio anil movies liven in remote corners ol 
the win Id television and ladio pnigr.ims are pmvidmg 
models ol men who are involved in their children s 
lives and upbringing 

Some lamilv uilervi ntion piograms hav e sir cess 
lullv taken advantage ol this wend Foi example m a 
bieastleeding proiect in Ionian lathers sons and 
motheis ui Jaw vs eic ihosen as messengeis 
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Teaching in a child care program has rewards for men and children. 



I in l ( iu«(fuifiiiii M'im!iif!t» Ki/iitifri/ lis iin iiinisiiii/ 
,'".klki in 'in, /.in i'iu I'miNlft'i.diiil inliit'oifwii lIH'ifii Sfi'lrt 
,i| li iiri-Kn: 'Jh'I* ir/*u/> fi'i ind On the f.roiilj iinj l/'f ciilfur- 
,ii Ml"l»MiY i'l I'U.l'lltivluii/ AIismIi/c- Io nil htllvr 
itiijili.Mrril tin iolc /'liiyii/ 1')' |<lll»iT« iiiuf chia ions in 
uni'ii'iiiiiin/ flu mi'll't'i lo Uikt uiir of html] Tiirwolpir-ri;- 
l,nr ii'if* sti'i tiifi'MJiil tin yomii/ mollui bou> lo mi mist ha' 
I'u.htmilh tiinui,(iiij) ha lo feci/ the h<iby on i/chmhi/ 
FumIIv .|Hi'U» /uxii ll'c Koriiii ii'iiJHiinoiifiiii) I'lTwlffri/uii/ 
uvi ii'ij ti» lui,J kIu/WH^ iftfifwiiiiy ,lfS7UI3. i«w'0 
l lii- uinihifiatn»ii ill these messengers 'and the use 
o' ■ .levismu in presenting newly reinforced involve- 
nvem hv men ■ provided a support lor breastfeeding 
pnu in es within the Inniilv structure in Ionian that was 
much stiiuigei than ii'fnimatfon solelv targeted to the 
mmhei 

In many pans nf the woild a return to fundamental- 
ist icligions is affecting how lathers view their roles 
\s icligious leadeis pieai.li that parents aie responsi- 
ble lui the ntoial health ol their children, men are 
inueasuiglv hi'ioming uHeiested in allccling their 
thildiens upbringing in moie than a custodial wav. As 
the iibiHP csanlple illustrates this i an he supported hv 
pmgi.ims i hat pttiinote positive paic-nUiig practices 
.inn iujj nu n 

Men's desire to change their role. ( )ver the past 
?o veais in so theft' has heen a shilt on the part nl 
men in Koith c outlines towaid grealci leiogniliull ol 
then iiillueiHe on the development ol then children 
Pilule the wi miens movement has certamlv given an 
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impetus to this, an added piece is that many men have 
realized that they arc missing out on an important 
experience by not being involved in the day-to-day 
lives ol their children. They are si—king ways to bal- 
ance tamily and work. They are also beginning to 
redefine fathering and look for social support in tak- 
ing fathering more seriously. Fledgling support groups 
have sprung up, numerous T.V. shows have portrayed 
men who find themselves in the role of single parents 
or as active parents within nontraditional house noids. 
and the topic has made the rounds of talk shows, mag- 
azine articles, and nonfictiun bestsellers. 

In many North (and South) countries men receive 
mixed messages about their rights and duties as 
lathers. Men who care about children are portrayed is 
everything from heroes to emasculated pushovers 
They are pressured by media messages to get involved 
in their children's lives, and then in some settings 
viewed suspiciously by other parents if they do. In 
most cases they have little opportunity to take 
parental leave 1mm work when their children are in 
need, and theii involvement is dependant on the 
cooperation ol the children's mother, who may or 
may not be prepared to actually allow the lather into 
the i arc-giving anil nurtuiing process. As the data In mi 
the 1 hgh 'Siope M A study i Olmsted and W'eikait, 
Ji demonstiate. despite the widespread rhetoric in 
support ol lathering, the reality is that most lathers 
still spend less than an hour a dav alone with their 
voting children which is a small percentage ol the 




Some men become teachers within the formal education system. 
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time their child receives care. 

Changes in families and ihcir living situations are 
happening rapidly We cannot predict how these 
changes w ill aitcci families and die care ihey provide 
lor voting children. This makes u even more impor- 
tant lor programs that strive to support voting chil- 
dren and their lamilies to take the lime to examine the 
circumstances in which women and men are attempt- 
ii-,,' or lading i to parent their children It is crucial to 
identity within each cmiiIcxi I 1 the presence ol 
lathers and other men in young children s lives 2 
mens expectations ol themselves in relation to their 
chikhen and the children s mothers 3 mothers and 
the communilv s expectations ol men -J ■ the wavs 
men are icsponding to these expectations h.uh pio 
duchvclv ami destine I ivclv and 5' the supports loi 
ami inipcdimcnis to mens involvement m the lives ol 
their c hildi en 



Beyond Being a Father 

\\ hile die io|e that nun pl.n in relation to then own 
c hikfren is c mical in the lives ol mdn (dual c liiklren 
the idles men plav m the world bcvond then lamilv 
are likelv to have an impact on a gteatei nuilihei ol chil 
tli en In todays woi kl men ai c in kev decis-on making 
positions within religious gioups within tin com 



mumiy w ithin the health and social services that sup- 
port lamily hie within educational msiiiutions that 
socialize children and within the political parlies that 
rule our nations. Thus if we are trulv serious about 
looking at the wavs to make a difference in children s 
lives we need to locus considerable attention on 
addiessing ami raising the awareness ol men m their 
piolessional capacities 

Men as teachers. In manv traditional cultures men 
played a signilicant role in the lives ol childien, par- 
licularlv hoys as the children got older The men 
were responsible lor socialization tasks that would 
assure continuation ol the culture Boys served as 
apprentices to men m learning how to herd animals 
hunt and or follow tli<-' lamilv craft withal the village 
Men were also responsible loi socializing children 
into appropriate social role*., leaching ihem lo respect 
ihen elders mid die social mores ol the culture Thus 
men nlaved a signiln mil loie in assuring that the c bikl 
became a pail ol ami was able lo peipeluale lire cid- 
luu 1 hese paiiei ns continue in some c u'lurcs but in 
mosi theie ha-, been a maiked c hange 

With i lie niii odut tion ol model nitv loi ma I 
schools contact with I be world bevond the village 
and the availability ol mass nucha children s ideas 
about whai aclulls should do and be now conic Irom a 
van el v ol souicc s I hesc souk es pio\ ide mloi mat ion 
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and knowledge thai lathers do run have. Thus the 
father is no longer seen as the primary source tor 
learning. 

Some men carry on the historical role of teacher hy 
becoming teachers within the structure ol the formal 
educational system. However, while we see many men 
involved in leaching al the higher levels ol education, 
tew men are involved in leaching the youngest chil- 
dren. In tact, in die higher grades ol die educational 
system (and at University i the teachers are mostly 
men. Whereas, ihc younger die children being lauglu, 
the more likely u is ihai the teachers are women. 
Historically in many cultures men have been primary 
school teachers, but in many places that is changing 
and leaching at this level is becoming more a woman's 
province. In some cultures this is appropriate. In the 
Northern Areas of Pakistan referred o earlier, where 
women are not visible', girls would not be allowed to 
go to primary school il the teachers were men. 
However, in most parts ol the wor'd this gender strat- 
ification ol leaching roles has more to do with ihe sta- 
tus of leaching young children than wilh social 
taboos. The younger the age ol the children being 
laught ihe less status land payi associated wilh ihc 
job 

An examination ot some ol die issues laced by men 
who wish to work wilh young children was undertak- 
en in ihe UK. The study resulted in a publication, 
U'hiU He Ihiihj .</ l/'c FttiHiiy Centre?. The DiltmitMs o/Alot 
Who ( tin jor ( htldmi > reviewed on page 27 of this 
iVolrWfe. i hi essence die study indicates thai there are 
psychological, social and economic, rather than bio- 
logical, reasons lor die lack ol men's involvement in 
the lives ot young children. For example men leach- 
ing young children report thai they lace prejudice 
from oilier teachers and the children's parents, thai 
the pay lor their job is considerably lower ihan they 
could gel in other types ol work- and that they Ire- 
qucnily feel isolated as the token' man within a cen- 
ter-based program. The study discusses many ol the 
issues raised by men and women working in childcare 
centers dial all« t men's recruitment and participation 
as stall member* and recommends a series ol policy 
changes ihat would allow and encourage men lo 
become more actively involved in caring for young 
children outside the home. 

Men as healers. One ol die most stgntlicam wavs 
thai men aflect the well-being ol voting children is 
through the medical system Traditionally and in 
modern limes men have chosen to become healers 
And while the healing prolession is becoming nunc 
open lo women the uppei echelons ol pohcvmakeis 
anil the niaiorilv ol physicians are still predominant lv 
men Thiough die years the publications ol prominent 
male doctors have guided the upbringing ol millions 
ol children in the Noilh and have also inlluenced par- 
enting styles in South i nullifies as well I he itilluciiec 
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ol such physicians as Dr. Benjamin Spock and Dr. Y. 
Barry Brazleion has been fell around die world. 

In addition il has been predominantly men who 
have developed the policies, ol the major donor agen- 
cies in ihe lield of health— WHO and LINICHF are 
primary among these. These leaders have developed 
policies and programs published literature, made 
funding decisions and sei priorities which have 
impacted children worldwide. Yel the health field slid 
has not embraced or promoted the basic tenets of 
early childhood development, nor does it reflect 




A ma le health worker at an outreach clinic in 
Bhutan. 



awareness of the whole range ot young children s 
developmental needs Unfortunately many health 
related programs lor young children do not address 
their cognitive social or emotional needs and thus are 
ol limited effectiveness 11 medical decision-makers 
were moie aware ol the benefits of integrated pin- 
guiinming thai supports ihe young child and the lain- 
ilv they i ( in I (1 use then positions ol power anil inllu 
ence lo gieatlv imptove the well-being ol voung chil 
clien 

Health providers aie a tremendous resource 
IVogiams v hick, seek to support voting childivn and 
then families could greatlv benefit bv reaching out 
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more to the health profession and involving them in 
the development and provision of early childhood 
programs. 

Men as community leaders. Another role pre- 
dominantly held by men is that of community 
leader — whether that he the mayor, the town council, 
the chief. These men dictate policy within the com- 
munity and their actions directly affect the lives of 
children. Educating community leaders about the 
value ..nd importance of the early years can yield ben- 
efits An example of this comes from India. SEWA 
'Self Employed Women's Association) in India is an 
organization that works with women in the informal 
work sector — women who are ragpickers, biiii rollers, 
street sweepers, vegetable sellers, etc. SEWA helps 
these women to organize and gain recognition for 
their work. One of the groups of women that SEWA 
has helped support are workers in the tobacco indus- 
try. These women are involved in all aspects of tobac- 
co production — they plant the tobacco, care for it as 
it grows, harvest and then process the leaves. By law. 
the people (mostly men) who operate the tobacco fac- 
tories arc mandated to provide childcarc for the young 
children of their employees. However, they have not 
adhered to this requirement. 

SEWA. funded by the Aga Khan Foundation, 
decided to work with the tobacco owners to establish 
childcare centers. However, they found that 
approaching the owners directly was largely unsuc- 



cessful As an alternative strategy, the SEWA team 
met with the mayor in each of the towns where there 
was a factory. They discussed the difficulties faced by 
the women and the needs of the young children 
Surprisingly the mayors were sympathetic In several 
of the towns there were buildings not currently occu- 
pied that were given to the childcare program. Other 
villages donated equipment and supplies. The contri- 
butions of the villages provided a starting point for the 
implementation of childcare centers. Seeing the con- 
tributions made by the local community, some of the 
factory owners also began to contribute to the centers, 
through providing the salary for the teacher and/or 
giving food tor the children. Because they were origi- 
nally shut out by the factory owners, SEWA was 
forced to develop a creative and effective alternative, 
which was to work with the political leadership in the 
town. In the long-term this allowed for the develop- 
ment of a stronger program. Now the community at 
large has a greater understanding of the needs of the 
women and children and has made a public commit- 
ment to providing them with appropriate supports. 
Men as religious leaders. In almost all religions 
the leadership is provided by men. They interpret the 
documents wh.ch support the religion,- they provide 
the teachings that are meant to guide people's lives,- 
they determine the policies that affect families, partic- 
ularly women and children,- they control resources 
that could be directed toward providing appropriate 
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supporis. Tims they arc important allies in developing 
programs. 

There have been several success siories in which a 
church hierarchy, or individual religious leaders have 
taken a positive leadership role in (or have been edu- 
cated by program provider' into 1 providing necessary 
resources and support. 

For example, within Latin America the Latin 
American Council ol i'i'.'nops (CF.LAM ' has produced 
a radio theater series to assist in the parental education 
work being carried out by various "Child Pastorates'' 
throughout the Latin American Region. The series is 
called "Lo Mejor de Nosotros' (Our best I. and 
includes a program particularly aimed at fathers, titled 
'Papi. te necesilo" (Papa, I need you). The program 
aims to develop the idea that children are not only the 
responsibility ol women. It promotes rellection about 
the false images of fathering that predominate and 
promotes thinking about what it means to be a good 
father, as well as promoting better dialogue between 
mothers and lathers for the good of the children ' 

A different type ol clerical involvement comes from 
the coast of Kenya, populated predominantly by 
Muslims. In 1 ( )86 a preschool program integrating 
secular with religious training was developed as the 
result of discussion among religious leaders in the area. 
They were concerned because Muslim children were 
neither gaining entrance lo primary schools nor doing 
well il they were able to find places. One of the rea- 
sons lor this was that the children's religious education 
began at age 3 and continued until age ( ). Children 
could then enter the secular schools However, since 
they were over age for primary grade 1 , and places 
were scarce lew Muslim children gained entrance into 
primary school. The leaders sought a solution. 

It was proposed that a preschool program he devel- 
oped that would integrate the Islamic principles 
important for children in the preschool-aged group 
with secular experiences that provide them with the 
appropriate basic cognitive skills Upon completing 
this preschool children would have the basics of their 
Islamic education and yet still be able to apply for 
entrance into primarv school. The proiecl was funded 
by the Aga Khan Foundation and gained the support 
ol the Kenvan Institute ol F.ducation ( KU!> Il was suc- 
cessfully implemented and given the high quality of 
their preschool experience large numbers ol children 
are now accepted into primarv schools and have done 
well Their religious education continues in the after- 
noon 
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This project is about 
reconciling cultural 
and relujious differences; 
it is about changing 
attitudes toward education 
among the Muslims, it is 
about encouraging learning. 



Key figures in gelling this program conceptualized 
implemented and accepted were the Mwalims: the 
Islamic teachers responsible for children's religious 
education and for the activities associated with the 
Mosque. The Mwalims had to be strong supporters of 
the program in order for it to succeed. Thus consider- 
able effort was devoted by program developers to edu- 
cating the Mwalims about the value of the program 
and the importance of their role in it. Several 
Mwalims were very responsive, and in some cases 
individual Mwalims were able to influence their more 
cautious colleagues in embracing the program. 
Watching the activities undertaken during the day. 
seeing the leaching style of the teachers working with 
ihc preschoolers and being amazed by children s 
responsiveness, some of the Mwalims have requested 
training in these less punitive leaching methods,. 

Today the Mwalims are some of the strongest 
advocates of the program. They are the ones who pre- 
sent the program to their peers. They lake greal pride 
in the preschools that operate in their Madrassahs and 
in some instances the Madrassah preschools have 
become the centerpiece of community development 
efforts (F.vans l<><>2> 

Men as policymakers. lievond the confines of the 
communilv there are men who have key roles in the 
development of national policy. Men are the predom- 
inant framers of policy. While their decisions are 
influenced by their own experiences the political cli- 
mate the extent lo which they are beholden lo their 
supporters and the strategies they think will keep 
them in power knowledge also helps 

I hc Lducalion for All Initiative focused the worlds 
attention on the importance of basic education 
Policymakers from countries throughout the world 
came together to explore what support lor basic edit 
union would mean in their counliies As a part ol the 
piocess tbev expanded their understanding ol the 
importance ol the earlv vcais lo children s lalei 
growth and development Given the availahililv ol 
funds lo support basic education being allocated hv 
the maioi donors, countries began lo examine then 
own education policies LINK IT LINISC O IISAII) 
and The World Bank have been woikmg in a numhei 
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of countries to promote national commitment to early 
childhood programs. A part of the process has been 
the education ol policymakers. 

Awr.reness of the needs of young children on 
inlorro policy, or can he the impetus for ministry- 
based programming. An example of the latter comes 
from Colombia, where the Colombian Institute for 
F amily Welfare (ICBF), a government agency, has set 
in motion a fathering project called "I'atemar". This 
program aims to educate men to recognize their 
responsibility for the development ol their children. 
The project uses a variety of teaching techniques: a 
series of pamphlets about fathering and values, short 
television spots, distribution of children's books about 
fathering to the national childcare centers, and train- 
ing of community educators about fathering. 
Attention is paid to fathering during pregnancy, dur- 
ing birth and in the rearing and education ol children 
The basic messages in all of the materials are that all 
fathers can enjoy their children by being fathers who 
arc loving, provide help and arc present. TVc final 
goal is to construct a new kind of family in which "he 
man becomes part of the everyday life ol the family, 
develops emotional maturity in his relations with his 
children and his wife, and becomes an engaged father 
husband and friend " 

An example of how specific attention to and educa- 
tion about the needs of young children can inform 
policy conies from Malaysia, a country rich in natural, 
human and financial resources. Over the years divi- 
sions ol the government in Malaysia have devoted 
considerable resources to a variety of early childhood 
programs, in the form of preschools and childcare 
These have been developed and implemented by vari- 
ous ministries. However, because there are numerous 
stakeholder:, in Early Childhood Development, it has 
been difficult lor the government to coordinate their 
efforts and arrive at a un ; f : "d policy lor young chil- 
dren. In discussions w'.di the government about the 
^h^^^^^h future of early childhood programs 
in the next issue in lhc t<mntr >'' UNICI* agreed to 

of the Coordinators' fund a sUldy whidl wtHlld provitlc 
the government with recommenda- 
tions regarding future policy and 
program ming. 

A process was put into place that 
brought together those individuals 
already involved in early childhood 
provision and other stakeholders in 
the government with interest in 
voting children Through ,1 scnes ol 
workshops anil Incused studies this 
•^■^■^M™ group ol policymakeis learned mote 
about the importance of the eailv vears While main- 
of the participants representing health rural develop 
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Notebookm will 
present more infor 
mation on ways to 
promote the devel- 
opment of national 
policies in support 
of early childhood 
care and develop- 
ment. 



ment interests, education, labor, child welfare and 
other ministries had experience with their particular 
area of expertise or concern, they had not really had 
the chance to sit down with others and develop a 
holistic integrated vision of young children's lives, and 
policies about how to address the whole range of a 
family's needs. 

The experience resulted in a commitment by the 
group of policymakers, predominantly men. to pro- 
vide government support to young children and the 
development of an early childhood policy by the gov- 
ernment of Malaysia. (Evans and Ismail, 19941 

The decision-makers in young children's lives, 
whether they be men or women, need an awareness of 
how to best support young children's development. 
They need to be integrated into any ongoing pro- 
gramming efforts if these programs arc to take root 
and succeed. While the day-to-day interactions of 
mothers with their children are of crucial importance 
in supporting young children's growth, the interac- 
tions with fathers — potentially a positive and rich 
source ol parenting — are also important. And since 
the mothers and children and fathers do not live in a 
vacuum, the other family members, community deci- 
sion-makers, health and other service providers and 
policymakers all need to come to see the ways that 
their decisions, and their ignorance, alfect the well- 
being of young children and their families. 

Thus, as we seek to continue to raise awareness 
about the importance of the early years and as we seek 
additional resources that can be devoted to providing 
appropriate support to families, strategies need to be 
developed that focus on including more men in the 
process, at all levels Some possible strategies are iden- 
tified below. 



Strategies 
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Men are not likely to deepen their understanding and 
involvement with their children or in the held ol Early 
Childhood Care and Development on their own. In 
lact. in many parts of the world, awareness is needed 
at a basic level-, men (indeed all adults) need to see- 
that what they do and what they provide greatly 
alfects their children. Those ol us already working 
with children need to develop deliberate strategies to 
get men more involved. Strategies can be identified at 
several leveN 

■ Work with mere in different positions of 
power to expand their understanding of the 
value of the early years. 

It is important not only to provide them witli 
nppi'.ipriate mlormation. but olso to help them ulenti- 
l\ wav* that they personally, and in then professional 
lapai itv can have a positive impjct on the lives ol 
thiidien 

■ Work with men directly in relation to 
parenting. 

This strategy is directed more to men as father-. 
Maiiv men would j; ft uioie involved in the lives ol 
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Many men need support in talcing an active parenting role. 

Shehzad Ivoorani Aga Khan Foundaiion 



their children if 
they felt more 
comfortable 
doing so. Three 
of the dimensions 
of comfort are 
having appropri- 
ate knowledge, 
u nderstanding 
how that knowl- 
edge applies to 
them personally, 
and having a sup- 
portive context in 
which to try on 
new behaviors. 

■ Provide men 
with child 
development 
and parent- 
ing information. 

Currently many of the parenting programs work 
only with mothers. There are good reasons for this: 
women are easier to reach; they are the primary care- 
givers,- they are more motivated to learn,- they receive 
social support for their role as caregivers. They do not 
risk being teased by their peers for their interest in 
becoming involved with their children. Nonetheless, 
if fathers are to become a greater part of children's 
lives then program planners need to work harder to 
get them involved. 

One project that is attempting to be more inclusive 
of fathers is sponsored by the Middle East and North 
African (MF.NA) office of UNICEF. There they are 
developing a series of videotapes that focus on chil- 
dren's development during the first three years of life. 
The abilities of infants and young children are pre- 
sented through cartoons. Also included in the scripts 
are the ways in which adults — men and women — can 
interact with young children to support their growth 
and development. The videos demystify the child 
development process so that women and men can 
become more comfortable parenting young children." 

■ Provide appropriate role models. 

Besides lacking knowledge men tend to lack expe- 
rience with young children. In some cultures they 
have little or no contact with the child during the 
early months. In the Lao experience described on 
page 6. men would begin to provide some help by car- 



rying the child, 
but that did not 
happen until the 
third or fourth 
month of the 
child's life. Before 
that time only 
women interact- 
ed with the child. 
If men do not see 
other men inter- 
acting with chil- 
dren and they 
had no experi- 
ences with young 
children during 
their youth and 
adolescence, then 
the idea of han- 
dling an infant or 
providing care to 

a toddler may never have crossed their minds. 
However, it they see other men interacting with 
young children they may begin to feel it is alright for 
them to do so as well. One of the accomplishments of 
the UNICEF videos is to provide models of appropri- 
ate ways men can interact with their young child. 

■ Provide support to men in their fathering 
role. 

Even if men have more information about children s 
growth and development, and even if they see other 
men interacting with children, they may not feel com- 
fortable doing it themselves — it is not manly or 
macho. As roles are changing everyone (men and 
women) is left with uncertainties about what is appro- 
priate behavior in relation to children. It can be very 
threatening to address some of these fears in cross-sex 
groups One way for men to explore their feelings, 
tears and concerns about parenting is to create men- 
only discussio'n groups. The>e groups provide men 
with the psychological and physical space they need 
to talk about their role as fathers. An example of such 
a group comes from the lamaica experience, described 
in the article "Gender Relations and Conflicts in 
Fathering' page 2 1 

A good starting place in supporting men is to build 
on parenting behaviors that are already acceptable lor 
men in a particular culture. For example, in most cul- 
tures fathers may play with small children in a "rough- 
house' way. Other types of play could be added to 
their repertoire In cultures where men are storytellers 
for children this behavior can be built upon at earlier 
a«cs than it is usually introduced. 
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■ Provide men with opportunities to care 
for young children. 

Armed with knowledge, appropriate role models, 
and the psychological support they need to take risks, 
men need opportunities to care for and interact with 
children. Here women and the society as a whole 
have a role to play. First, women (mothers and moth- 
ers-in-law i need to sec a value in allowing men into 
their domain In many instances women have no 
choice,- they need help. In other cases women need to 
be supported in redefining their power and influence 
if they are to consciously create room tor the father to 
take care ot the child on his own. 

Men also need opportunities to interact with chil- 
dren in a variety of contexts — in childcare centers, in 
pre- and primary schools. Whiie men are willing to 
work in primary schools, (though generally not with 
the lower grades), it is extremely rare to find them 
working with children under the age of 6. As noted in 
the study undertaken by the National Children's 
Home in the UK, the conditions of work in childcare 
centers offer people working in them neither status 
nor appropriate pay. These poor conditions are a 
reflection of the 
society's lack of 
understanding of 
the importance 
of the early years. 
If we really val- 
ued children and 
really believed 
that the early 
experiences are 
critical in terms 
of establishing 
the basis tor adult 
development, 
then we would 
invest highly in 
finding the very 
best people pos- 
sible (women and 
men i to work 
with young chil- 
dren Those 
working with 
infants and young 
children would 
have the status training and salaries that we now allo- 
cate to those teaching at the university level. Men 
cannot be blamed tor not wanting to work with chil- 
dren It is seen as "women's work": work that any 
woman can do,- work that requires no training.- work 
thai is not valued highly enough to receive even mini- 
mal pav 

In the Mammy World fat has are sometimes 
involved in the creation ot community-based 
preschools However, the role that lathers generally 
play in these preschools is to help construct the build- 
ing or make equipment and toys They are seldom 



directly involved with children. Few men become 
preschool teachers, and fewer still choose preschool 
teaching as a career choice. 

An instructive counter-example of men getting 
directly involved in a preschool comes from Peru 
There in the Altiplano, on the shores of Lake Titicaca, 
is a preschool project where men have chosen to be- 
come preschool teachers. As a part of a larger commu- 
nity development effort, preschools were created to 
serve as an entry point into the community leadership. 
The community believed so strongly in the value of 
the preschool that they vested the teacher role with 
status. Not surprisingly men from the village elected 
to be trained to take on this important role. While it 
is admirable that the community was willing to vest 
status in preschool teaching, this example brings up 
many of the prickly issues in striving to reach out and 
"recruit'' men to work with young children. All 
preschool teachers — women and men — should 
receive higher status. Unfortunately in many commu- 
nities, once a job has been elevated in pay or status, it 
is taken on and sometimes taken over by men. Thus it 
is important in providing men with access to children, 



that it not be done in a way that discmpowers or cate- 
gorically displaces women who have been caring tor 
and educating young children tor years 

■ Change the economic environment. 

If it were possible to provide men with a better 
understanding of child development, to provide them 
with experiences with young children so that they 
could gain confidence in their skills and abilities to 
meet the needs ot children and if work conditions 
were improved for those caring lor children, an even 
greater harrier to making men a more integral part ol 
children's lives would still exist. That has to do with 
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the economic environment. As long as men cannot 
find jobs that make them feel worthy, and as long as 
men have to migrate thousands of miles away from 
home, it will be difficult for them to be an integral 
part of their children's lives The economic environ- 
ment affects all people who care for young children: 
mothers, teachers, fathers, childminders. Thus at a 
basic level, support for young children must come 
from the community, in terms of financial opportuni- 
ties for both men and women, supports for all parents 
on the part of employers, and an infrastructure that 
allows families to adequately provide for their young 
children's healthy development. 

Where Do We Begin? 

To increase and improve the involvement of men in 
the lives of children does not require the influx of 
enormous financial resources,- it requires a rethinking 
of current policy development and programming 
efforts. It requires being more conscious of how to 
include men in early childhood programs — men as 
policymakers, community and religious leaders, and 
men as fathers. It also requires a recognition that men 
and women generally have different sets of experi- 
ences, needs, histories, pressures and attitudes. 

At the June 1994 Workshop hosted by UNICEF 
and the Population Council (cited on page 2). the par- 
ticipants developed a set of questions that could be 
included in the currem. Situation Analysis process that 
UNICEF undertakes before beginning programs lor 
young children and their families. The questions are 
designed to help program developers gain an under- 
standing of men's current role in relation to children. 
A paraphrasing ol the recommendations made at the 
workshop (F.ngle, 1994a, pg. 28-29) follows: 

■ What is the family structure" What are the living 
arrangements and what are the relationships 
between males and females in the household" 
Oflm assumptions <i)'0Ul iiliilr iiiii/ foiiiilr rolf5 are iikornvl 
This ijiicslioti am help define i)>c !«ui( reality .mi/ give program 
planners a place to begm 

■ What are the patterns ol resource allocation within 
the family le g what is allocated to adults versus 
children, males versus females' and who controls 
the allocation? Who earns the income? Who dis- 
tributes it? 

As noted, l/ifif is wwf evidence Ic suggest (JniJ ii'timcii iiie mote 
likely f /■!> n iiioi to use then iesoui\es joi i/uL/hm. iuui in some 
iirftK hoys tni'ii'e ./i/frioil (milium) ituh AjimI'C* to 
iflicvlhiu<> of ri'MTiilif (/llnuilifln tiin provide ui|iirMill«Mi on 
irku tv f« 1 1 tic/ iiii ililfiifiilrpii 

■ What are tvpical tasks performed hv males and 
lemales within the various age gmupV Is then- equi 
ty in these assignments? 1 low much time is spent in 
each kind ol task" 

Tins iii/mniiiliini cilii /'<■ used to help inii/ci'.fiiiii/ the ttttwlhiinh 
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to limit or female iiu'oli'fiiienl in community activities or use of 
services. 

U What is the constitutional and legal framework sup- 
porting gender equity? This question includes cred- 
it, inheritance, ownership, maintenance, child affil- 
iation, marriage and divorce laws, custody laws, 
domestic violence, and the right for citizenship to 
be transferred by the mother as well as the father. 
The legal slnirftire cannot create change, but an inadequate 
leijal structure am impede change. An understanding of the 
legal framework would help identify areas that need to be 
changed to provide better support to families. 

■ How have the concepts of masculinity and feminin- 
ity been defined? Are they limited or flexible? What 
are the male/female roles regarding sexuality and its 
control? What are the patterns of socialization 
which lead to these concepts? 

Concepts of im/scii/inil)' and femininity may hmit acceptable 
behavior, particularly comernini) fathering roles that involve 
nurturing, and male responsibility regarding sexuality By 
understanding airroit behaviors it is possible to build on and 
expand them to iticmisc parental wi'olt'niimf in supporting the 
child's development 

■ What is the role of the father? Is there a father sub- 
stitute at any period? 

The role of the father may he different thar ' appears to be 
from the outside, and there may be several people involved in 
fathering'. Again, itilerroiitoiis s/jo:</(/ build on existing 
strengths. 

U Identify particular problems associated with the 
lather role such as violence within the family or 
lack of contribution, and look for positive charac- 
teristics ol the traditional male role. Also, identity 
examples of positive deviance', or men who have 
been successful at the fathering role, 
ll'f should be aware of potential problems, and ill the same 
time, we must find the value of existing patterns By identify- 
ing what contributes to positive deviance it is possible to sup- 
port and introduce elements into the luliure that will shift this 
'deviance to become the norm. 

■ What are the barriers to change toward a more gen- 
der-balanced lamily structure, toward a new 
lather"? Would this change be beneficial, or are the 
barriers to change protecting important social val- 
ues and valences? 

Although we seem to be assuming thiit we all should be uimim) 
toward the model of the new father and more equal dendei toles. 
this move may not be appiopruttc in all ciises. and nuiy have 
disadvantages fin simif ikMioi Theiefoie the kin in* shmld 
hi examined uiiifn/ly /wliui/ilily fiom the per-.pativc of the 
potintiitl kfiifuiiiiin 

In sum men represent approximately half ol the 
population of the world. At the present time men in 
both their professional and personal capacities air sel- 
dom aware ol the importance ol the early vears in 
terms ol children's later development Neither are 
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they aware of their impact on the lives of children, nor 
of the joy they can receive from being a significant 
part of a child's life. All of us working with and caring 
for children need to be open to and promote greater 
participation by men in early childhood activities. 
Improved involvement of men in children's lives will 
bring much needed resources — emotional and finan- 
cial — to the support of children's growth and devel- 
opment. 
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Pregnancy, birtb and mothering are turning 
points in women's lives, jor many young 
women with little education and jew opportu- 
nities, they are the only path to adulthood. 
Lone mothers have to grow upf-ist, and 
women after a divorce often discover in them- 
selves unexpected strengths. But where are 
the points of growth for the equivalent young 
men? 1/ they have no real, continuing connec- 
tion with the babies they have fathered, if 
they cannot make the transition from teenager 
to worker, let alone to provider, where is tlx 
growth into adulthood and maturity to come 
from? 

Pamcia Hewitt In Search of die Modern laihci ' 
T/>f WrfWriil 'London' May 1(1 |W1 



In a regional survey conducted by the Caribbean 
Child Dcvclopnicni Centre tCCDO in P>.S7. it 
was determined thai despite burgeoning recogni- 
tion and support lor organized child care programmes 
around (he Caribbean, the vast majority ion average 
ot children below the age of lour remained at 
home in the care ol parents or other lannlv care- 
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givers The question was: How do we best support 
healthy child development among home-based care- 
givers? From the survey it appeared that parenting 
education ettorts in the region were primarily direct- 
ed toward women and teenage girls. Further a search 
ot materials on the Caribbean family produced a 
wealth ot literature on the Caribbean woman and 
mother, but Caribbean studies on men and the family 
proved almost non-existent. Instead, stereotypes about 
men's attitudes and behaviors in relation to their fami- 
lies mostly negative have substituted for informed 
data. 

CCDC was not comfortable addressing regional 
parenting education needs with only stereotypes 
about 50% ot Caribbean parents. Thus we established 
a research project to study Caribbean men in relation 
to their mating and family life patterns. Specifically 
the research was designed. 

■ to provide a sociohistorical perspective on the 
roles men in the Caribbean have played within 
and on behalf of the family,- 

■ to survey and describe the current attitudes and 
behaviors ol a cross-section of men in Jamaica; 

■ to use a participatory research design to generate 
data and also to use local analysis and problem- 
solving related to the topics ot study,- 

■ to make research findings available in formats that 
would serve not only professional research teach- 
ing interests but also the concerns of public educa- 
tors, family life workers gender studies groups 
etc. i 

■ to design formats and materials to be used in con- 
ducting similar investigations in Jamaica and other 
Caribbean countries that could provide data to 
complement the Jamaican study. 

Methods 

There were two distinct paths used to gather data: 

I . A survey questionnaire was administered to a 
total ot 700 men from four different communities itwo 
urban and two rural i. All respondents were low- 
income, working class lamaican men A total ot 110 
questions probed a range of issues related to men's 
altitudes and behaviors about family lite and childrca- 
ring 

2 The same issues — sometimes expanded — were 
also explored in a series ot discussion groups with men 
and women in the same or adjoining communities as 
those surveyed A male-female facilitation team guid- 
ed these groups through participatory activities 
designed to evoke the same themes covered in the sur- 
vey The resulting discussions were recorded and find- 
ings compared to the harder data obtained in the sur- 
vey, 

In general the methods were complementary and 
mutually reinforcing I his brief report will draw on 
lindings I rum both approaches and will look particu- 
larly at some ol the aspects ol the man woman rela- 
tions which atfect the lives ol lathers and their chil- 
dren 



Man and His 
Families 

It was soon apparent that as investigators we needed 
to be concerned with Man and his Families if we were 
to fully describe the mans contributions to the family. 
This meant we had to begin v :h a man's family of 
origin, in which obligations and expectations of a son 
are formed and often remain Sircng throughout the 
male's lifetime. We then had to examine how the 
common multiple-union pattern ot men tends to add 
on more complex obligations and expectations as the 
man gets older. 

In other words, a man's /dimly is defined differently 
at different points in his life There are family respon- 
sibilities to parents (especially the mother), to his sib- 
lings and their children, to his baby mother'^) (women 
who bear his children*, to his oiitsuk children (children 
he is not living with from earlier unions), and to chil- 
dren with whom he may now reside with a common- 
law or married wile. 

Traditionally. Jamaican culture has been clear that 
a man's primary obligation to his familyties!. his role 
as a family man and father, is that of providing for the 
family. The study confirmed that in all the communi- 
ties sampled the primary expectation, expressed by 
both men and women, was that a good father should 
maintain the family financially (average 57". of all 
respondentsi. While in two ot the communities more 
than a quarter of the respondents also thought that it 
was important for a father to "create a good family 
life and "set an example", in the other communities 
and on all other dimensions no more than 10% of the 
sample thought that lathers should "guide and edu- 
cate "spend time and effort , provide "respect and 
positive interaction" or provide disi ipline . Thus 
there are very low expectations in terms of fathers 
playing an active role in raising the children. 

In terms of the good mother, in the two rural com- 
munities her primary responsibility was seen as care 
ot children and home '60% of the respondentsi, with 
setting an example coming second ( 16% I. In terms 
ot other characteristics — showing love showing 
respect . guide and counsel economic support", 
educate children ", communicate with marry father" 
and 'discipline children" — less than 10% of the sam- 
ple saw these as characteristics ot good mothers. In 
the two urban communities, however, the pattern was 
quite different. Here "setting an example was the 
most important (27%). with economic support 
<22% >. "care ol children and home"! 1 ( )"„ i and 'show- 
ing love" i 10% 1 having nearly equal weight. 

Defining: Family 
Roles 

1 he study showed th ihcrc are widespread common 
beliefs about the components ol a lathers role and a 
mothers role and about the elements ol responsibility 
icquircd to be a good mother and a good lather Hut 
the study also documented the widespread contusion 
and contradictions men and women experience as 
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they try to live out these expectations in a socio-eco- 
nomic climate which makes fulfilling them very nearly 
impossible. High unemployment and under-employ- 
tnent, migration to earn, women's increasing entrance 
into the formal labor market (away Irom home), the 
erosion of the extended family's resources to assist 
with child care, all present barriers for men and 
women as they attempt *-> fill their understood roles. 

The findings from the study underscored the link 
between economic stability and family stability. For 
example, in the most stable community sampled 
where ther'; were the highest levels of post-primary 
education and more white-collar employment, men 
were more likely to be in a marriage or common-law 
union after age 30 and they had somewhat fewer chil- 
dren outside the present family than their peers in the 
other communities. 

A man is considered the heini of the family when he 
provides economic support and does not "give up his 
responsibility'' in terms of the family. The following 
fairly typical discussion took place during one of the 
groups. 

A Owns 0/ Women: Man is not necessarily the head of 
the house. 

U'oiiiiiti If a man is living in the house he 
must be hani. 

U'eiiidii The man cannot be seen as head of 
the house all the time. In ancient 
time, men used to be the sole 
breadwinners, but not again 
I now] Men nowadays have a dif- 
ferent view of things,- they either 
leave the house when responsibili- 
ty is too great, or even when they 
stay they just reft -e to perform the 
breadwinning role So the woman 
has to do it lor the sake of the 
children. 
Aliin Not all men are like that. 
Aliiii That is not a man. only a gender 
man. a Alit/c. AL111 is different from 
Male, l ive and ten-year-olds are 
males But when he turns man. he 
is supposed to act as man. When 
things get rough he does not give 
up his responsibility 

U'miMii lamaita then is lacking in A lor 
'supported hv other women pre 
sent. 1 

So what does a man do when he (.annul provide 
sufficiently and rcgularlv to s.itisl,' the family's basic 
needs" 



A Jamaican Man's 
Choices 

What are the working class lamutciin man s choices < 



he is to be a man? 

1. He can define himself as progenitor. He can 
have many children to define his manhood. The study 
indicate* 1 that "getting", "having" and "fathering" chil- 
dren have powerful meaning for men. Thet was 
extensive discussion of rituals to prove paternity and 
the powerful two-edged sword of the "jacket". - 

2. His manhood can be defined by the number of 
women he has acquired. Because progeny usually 
result from and accompany these acquisitions, this 
strategy can become self-defeating, as the inability to 
support these new family additions often erodes the 
satisfactions of attainment. The discussion groups 
especially brought out the pain, distrust and anger 
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between women and men in relation to disappoint- 
ments, infidelity, jealousies, outside relationships the 
distractions of peers, and the resulting vulnerability of 
the family unit. 

3 Manhood can mean domhip — a man can use 
images of power and influence, often through crimi- 
nality, violence toward women and toward other men. 
misuses of position and patronage, etc., to model male 



~ A i.i.l'rl is .1 child auiihiilc-d id vou hv a ("lillnt'nd spouse 
wlin is in fait not vour child 'or not likclv 10 be vouis 
Sunn-times nun accept a laikct knowingly if tliev kmIIv lo-t 
the woman and 111 il iln-v tlunk it will add to tluu niimli.-is 
ol childicn 01 women when hiaggniM about then pmwess 
I his is n double cil^ctl swoid bciausc if other persons fine! 
out about u espeuallv peeis it becomes a source of teasing 
and even dcusion It also means that il vou accent pati nmv 
foi a lackct vou also accept financial responsibilitv lor the 
child 
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IHHMI Fathers, Inc. 

Fathers, lncorporated\^m in 1991 in Jamaica. It 
was the outgrowth of the Caribbean Child Develop- 
ment Centre's (CCDC) first parenting symposium, 
held in that same year. One workshop was held for 
fathers only and 17 men attended. Their common 
denominator was a sense that women stereotype 
them unfairly as irresponsible fathers. Under the 
leadership of facilitator Dr. Barry Chevannes, the 
group evolved, ?nd a core group of approximately 
ten men began meeting weekly, calling themselves 
Fathers Only. 

A year lat<jr when CCDC held a second parenting 
symposium, this time for men only, the Fathers Only 
group assisted during the day of workshops. As the 
culminating activity of that day, they officially 
launched their group and began a recruitment drive. 
On this occasion they officially changed the group's 
name to Fathers, Incorporated. 

The group has become involved in a range of 
activities— from providing volunteer work in chil- 
dren's residences to sponsoring a workshop on 
Violence, Self and the Young Male M& in Jamaica 
in August, 1993. Another activity has been to form 
teams to spread messages about responsible father- 
ing more widely throughout Kingston communities. 
At present, most of the members (numbering about 
70) are from Kingston. 

While there was considerable public attention 
focused on the group when It first began, the men 
involved resisted being caught up In the publicity. 
The group worked over time to define itself and 
develop a sense of direction. 

UNICEF was a major funder for the first two 
years of the group's operation. At this point the 
group lacks a full-time organizer, and suffers from a 
lack of funding. All the work is being done on a vol- 
unteer basis, and for most members earning a living 
has to take priority over Fathers, Inc. programs. 
Thus Fathers, Inc. has begun to lose some of its ini- 
tial momentum. In response the group has decided to 
seek funding to pay a professional staff member. 
They believe this will help solidify the group and 
provide it with some stability. Says Chevannes, 
"We're still fledgling, but we have the potential to 
mushroom into something big." 

For more Information on Fathers, Inc. contact; 
Dr. Barry Chevannes, Fathers Inc., Department of 
Sociology and Social Work, University of the West 
Indies, Kingston, Jamaica. 
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strength Although men m die study did not generally 
condone hitting women. 1'3 u> 2 3 of (he sample 
admitted to having done so. Many men. and some 
women, noted that 'women often deserved it 

4. A man can migrate in search of means for respon- 
sible fathering, which may result in barrels' and 
money orders sent back to support the family. 1 here 
are high costs to the spouse and children in other than 
material terms. Many participants spoke of the pain ol 
childhood separation from a parent for long periods 
and its perceived negative impact on their own devel- 
opment. 

5. He can define his manhood to include nurturing 
and other domestic tasks, sharing tririmf and propimn 
tasks with his partner and participating more actively 
in the day-to-day life of his childnenl. He can include 
self-enhancing community roles in his definition of 
manhood, the street drawings and community gardens 
created by otherwise idle youth come to mind, as well 
as the creation ol support groups such as lathers. 
Incorporated (see inset >: Thus he can choose to create- 
new roles to define manliness. 

The men who have opted tor the first four choices 
have generally informed the popular stereotypes of 
the irresponsible Caribbean father seen as having 
opted oin ol real concern lor his children. But what ol 
the filth option? Tor how many men in Jamaica is this 
a viable way of defining manhood? Are lamaican men 
re-defining manhood bv choice or under duress in 
other than traditional or stereotypical ways? 

The study would suggest that the answer to this is 
Yts albeit with some qualifiers. For example the studv 
indicated that: 

■ Men contribute more to family life than is 
credited. 

The research did not negate the voluminous docu- 
mentation on the Caribbean woman's role as primary 
caregiver nor the tact than many earn' this role with 
the father absent from the home. However, the study 
did provide evidence that men are far more involved 
in positively contributing to family life than popular 
stereotypes suggest lamaican men have clear ideas 
about what a good lather should be. and feel respon- 
sible with the mother lor inculcating moral values and 
social skills in their children Although many admit 
they cannot or do not alwavs fulfill th-ir responsibili- 
ties to the extent they leel they should they deline 
their responsibilities to include not onlv the undisput- 
ed role ol financial provider but also counseling and 
communicating with their children and generally 
being a role model. 

■ Men are active with their children and in 
domestic chores, but do not feel enhanced 
by these tasks. 

1 he maiurilv ol men m both the survey and in the 

* l.inuii .ins lump .ilnii.nl ii.nininiulk puu Ii.im jmmhK 
ilntlim^ i lt it ti thru u l,iliu'"> Kitk limiu* iind scml thini in 
hit fit- I'.it kniM h.uu Is Si mi-ismi; .i Kind fn'i'i |t<in,(n ,iKt,i\s 
t it-jit-s i4it-.il r\t Hvmriit 
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discussion groups described lliviv active, oltcn daily, 
p.u ticip.il ion in udvmg playing and reasoning Willi 
llu-ir children and in helping regularly wrili home- 
work 1 nriv lo hltv perteiii ol die urban sample took 
udv ihe house .mil go lo the shop al leasl twice a 
week although the men living \. ,h partners report 
somewhat less involvement in these activities than 
when living separately This active level ot parenting. 
In valid mere minding is new 

At the same lime men generally admit lhal these 
contributions in die domestic sphere are not yet areas 
lor boasting among peers These tasks are perceived 
bv most men and some women as primarily women s 
work There-tore men do no! yet see them as self- 
enhancing particularly il their economic circum- 
stances do not permit contributions in keeping with 
the culturally-prescribed role ol breadwinner and thus 
lanidv head roles that imply authority and decision- 
making status 

■ Being a father has strong personal mean- 
ing for men. 

l athering is both part ol a man s self -definition and 
Ins route lo malurtlv While lathering was not seen as 
limited lo children under a common root this was 
nonetheless considered the ideal and the arrangement 
lhal allowed a man lo contribute most lo his children's 
development I or those lathers who lived with chil- 
dtefi there was a common acceptance ol economic 
responsihiluv but wide variations in their understand- 
ing ol the social and psychological components ol 
lathering 

■ "Outside" children appear more psycholog- 
ically vulnerable than "inside" children. 

Those children born carlv in a man's lile, who pro- 
vided him with .sell -enhancing siaius when be was 
voting are ol particular concern lo us tor tuiure study 
As ihese children grow older ihey get in the wav of 
new man oman relationships. They are alien shunt- 
ed aside as one or both partners abandon them emo- 
lioiiallv anil linanciallv in order lo consolidate the 
new romance anil or economic union 

Manv cluldien gur .■ up in lannly arrangements that 
ik-piive ihem ol contact with iheir biological lather II 
.1 mother enters a new relationship there is an implicit 
undetsiandmg and respect lor the idea lhal the new 
man has rights over the woman 'and her children i. 
I Ins miglii well mean the seveiing ol the laiher-diild 
bond In this situation the altitude ol many ol the 
sample lalheis seemed lo be inn \om l»>*r«iw 

■ Conditions of poverty negatively affect 
childrearing practices. 

1 he cMcnl lo which economic deprivation and 
povi ilv serve lo lelard the development ol more pro 
giessive nulling ami c bildreai mg behavior musi be 
iindcisi o:ed II is ilear lhal alliludmal change and 
sii hi linal i hanges an- 1 loselv mlei i elated 1 o make a 
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difference in attitude, there have lo be economic 
changes. 

Future 

Considerations 

What happens lo ihe children as •-. resuh ol multiple 
unions? While some ol the men said "you win some, 
you lose some. " il was clear lhal many fell ihey lost 
out on being able to lather their children in all the 
ways ihey would like. Sometimes ihey accepted blame 
lor this. Sometimes they blamed their dissatisfaction 
on mothers who no longer want them to relate to 
iheir children. We have lo ask. though, il children 
aren't the real losers in the man-woman contests that 
leave so many children without a relationship with 
one. or sometimes either parent. 

What happens to oiifsiaV children: 34%-40% ol the 
fathers in the sample had two to three klby mollurs; 4% 
-14% had lour or more. While 48%-63% ol the 
lathers in the sample were living at the lime with at 
least one chile! under 19 vears. 56%-7l% of these had 
at leasi one child oulsnic Urban men under 30. pre- 
dictably, were more likely to be in this group. Since 
large numbers of children do not live with their 
fathers, future research needs lo examine the extent to 
which these outside children are responsibly step- 
lathered in subsequent family configurations, or are 
lelt feeling essentially fatherless. 

Are there ways to support a re definition of man- 
hood that includes active lathering? Given the 
lamaican realities of high urban unemployment and 
generally high under-eniployment. must we not 
encourage ihe trends, however tentative, in the direc- 
tion ol defining manhood and fatherhood tand moth- 
erhood i in broader terms that include nurturing, the 
sharing ol domestic tasks and providing financially for 
the family? 

Is ll'* iicip fiitha hooil the remit of whit one nniy fmd ii 
reLimtion in the nihid imiJio orinibifiaii of our sonrtj*. or 
oj the m'W~fouiui a'fliioiiia' ilfHl of iiii rrw-rmreisitK) iiitniwr 
of ii'oiiioi. or simply <i mini' iiiotTrnli(/lilfiif</. I'mmirmlii 
<iJ)|irodil' lo life iiiuf liimil)'. I'orn oiil o/ii reality ivhn h hi\ 

liHISldllll)' WlhflU 10 flllii PilllIC in cxislfinf 

I rather sid/xtl llvl infifw (irv of the mil tnisoti. the oiiliomc 
in Iciiib of benefits him only he |>osilii>c. and will m iiiliiiil 
fdil laid to the itxiilmii ofiiii nn'iroiimoil in phkh thcpai- 
lui/iiiiiK — niiilr. foiiiilciiiiif e/fsjiriiui — »ire raorciil l>oim-;'iu> 
fiim mlwitW) iiiiil relaxed — providing it fluid and <iuo»ihio- 
i/iiIiik/ reality irlnJ' would tillow for hatlthy den-hpumil 

dlld for ,111 IIHICiMIK/ lIHIIlfvi' of MICH (0 I'C mil filllw- 

-Ikrdydc Wahott. "The New Fathnhood 
in KRIS Magazine i>"»o I^ik 2 
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Related Resources 

Newsletters 

Men in Families: Hombres en Familias 

Tli is newsletter was developed as a result <>l a conler- 
enee held in December l«)«J3 in Mexico C ity in 
which .1 group ol researchers and practitioners workce. 
lor three days to discover how men could he support- 
ed in their fathering roles to enhance the well-being 
and the lives ol their spouses and children. One ol the 
results ol the meeting was a request for additional 
information about lathering research and intervention 
programs which could assist participants in including 
father responsibility as a concern within their work 
This newsletter intends to share information and 
expertise in the Americas, and is published in both 
Spanish and hnglish. Comments and contributions are 
welcome Far more information contact. 

Patrice [-Ingle. Ph D. 

Department ol Psychology 

California Polytechnic Institute <Cal Poly 

San Luis ( )hispo. CA 934(17 

l : ax : (805>75o- 1 134 Tel: !805t75()-2(i^ 

E-mail: di644C« academic. calpoly edu 

Working With Men 

Although not focused specifically on men in early 
• hildhood programs this newsletter looks at issues 
related to working with men in a variety ol contexts. 
In health, education, probation, careers, social work 
youth work community work and other piofessions 
a growing number ol women and men have begun to 
look at their professional efforts with an understand- 
ing of masculinity and sexism Often this has occurred 
with little support and considerable trial and error 
U'od'iiK/ ll'illiAffii prov ides an outlet for these devel- 
opments With a focus on practice and issues related 
to practice it is aimed at those already developing 
and those who want to develop their awareness in 
this area 

M'orfaii,; With Men is published tour limes per vcai 
and is only available bv subset iptmn. Subscriptions 
run from lanuary to December with hack issues 
included if the subscription is taken out during the 
vear For more information contact. 

Woihhi With Mm 

c o 320 Commercial Way 

I ondon. SFlS I ON LI K 

'Pel- 1 44- 171 i732-<MO') 

Publications on Research 
with Program Implications 

There are loui publications that me iclev.itil to this 
topic I he fust is a manual that was developed as a 
result of the lamaican experience described m lanet 
Hrmvn s article, (inula Kc!,i/w(h ,m,l ( cor/lu/s m F,tlhruu,l 

I he second is the report ol a research sludv undeilak 
en in the UK by the National (. hildrens Home 



iNCHl Action lor Children The third is a book from 
the LISA designed to help early childhood programs 
become more inclusive ol lathers The Fourth is a 
report from High Scope Foundation that looks at the 
situations ol lour-year-olds in I I countries. Of partic- 
ular interest in this context are the data on the levels 
of father participation in caring for children 

Men and Their Families: Contributions of 
Caribbean Men to Family Life. ( .».)<;•<. m ! hill 
I )a*tbt>m>:i < oiiii ( ( /)( Km:.,m.>>' f.im>u..i 
The lamaiea experience presents an example ol 
research being used immediately as the basis ol a pro- 
gram initiative Upon completing the research. The 
COX. created a handbook lor use in church school 
and community sellings to stimulate discussion ol the 
issues identified in the research. The handbook pre- 
sents a summary of the research findings and then pre- 
sents a process whereby nien and women can discuss, 
debate and extend their own understanding of the 
issues identified by the research. 

Specifically the objectives of ihe discussion groups 
are lo: 

■ improve and widen participants' understanding of 
the role Caribbean men play in the processes of 
child socialization and cultural transmission,- 

■ provide assurance that these roles, along with the 
roles women play can be strengthened, harnessed 
or consciously changed. 

■ remind both men and women ol the important 
consequences tor themselves, their families, and 
society which their beliefs and choices ol behavior 
represent.- and 

■ extend and enrich, through the recording of group 
experiences the collective knowledge and the lit- 
erature about Caribbean families and family life. 
Within the handbook there are guidelines for the 

discussion of male family roles The handbook 
includes step-by -step instructions that facilitators can 
use in planning eight two - hour workshops This 
includes suggested participatory activities to ensure 
lively discussion and personal reflection 

1 opics cover areas important lo the roles men plav 
in family lile such as- 

- T be fiiuii/ic< ire comic fio'ii 

-T/ic f.iimliiN ice t'Cit/r 

--l)ci|llf".fii role, il'lli'ill l/'i fniiily 

-/Yd influence'', on jmuly u»fr- 

-Ktii!iO(i<lri/H icrll' Old el'iUit'ii 

-File tors wbhb influence pnwihttity ,/n>(lp/>moi/ 

-ScxiiiiJtfy (Mii ibi (iimily 

lanet Brown writes 'Feedback Irom groups using 
this manual in the Caribbean i oiler mini-course intro- 
duction via the University of West Indies' distance 
teaching satellite 1 has been encouraging One group 
leader from St Vincent leported that the group dis 
cussions were veiy livclv and lor some were like a 
good old-time wash out--Vou nave tunning bellv 
idiartheai for a couple ol davs then vou leel belter 
and healthier 
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For information on how lo obiain ihe handbook, 
write: 

Janet Brown 

cox: p.o. Box mi 

Mona. Kingston 7 

IAMA1CA 

Tel: ' 8091927- lol 8 

hx: ! 8071927-1 920 

What's He doing at the Family Centre? 
The Dilemmas of Men Who Care for 
Children. )•>■ S.nUj- Knxk'M LwJtw N't II Ailn'n Ur I hlUo: :'>"< 
This study explores why so lew men work in family 
centers, and the dilemmas of those who do. It 
attempts to identify the influences and constraints 
which affect the way in which male workers interact 
with children and their parents and with other staff. 
Data was initially gathered through a questionnaire 
sent to male and female staff in 77 family centers run 
by the National Children's Home INCH Action for 
Children 1 . 61 centers responded. These responses 
were used as the basis lor ( ) subsequent interviews i pri- 
marily with male workers >. 

The research indicated that the main reason men 
do not work in childcare is not because they are inher- 
ently unsuited to this work, but because the rewards 
available do not Vneet their expectations in terms ot 
status and salary. However when men do work in the 
environments they show that they can provide posi- 
tive role models. The study concludes that lo work 
effectively in family centers men need awareness ol 
gender issues and support from their colleagues and 
from the agencies in which they work. If organiza- 
tions are to promote gender equality actively, they 
also need to reassess their practice policy and struc- 
ture at higher levels 

Copies of the report can he obtained by contacting 
Sandy Ruxton at: 

NCH Action for Children 

85 Highbury Park 

London I LUX LI K 

Tel: ■ -14- 171 .22ft-2tl33 

Lax. 44-171 '220-2537 

Getting- Men Involved: Strategies for Early 
Childhood Programs, h- •' A .'<•••••. 1)7 Ato/h * 
S Wth*- .Viir V.i-J- sjvi.i.lk 

This hook summarizes a step hv step method lor gel- 
ling men involved in ihe ea'iv childhood centers in 
the LI S These steps unhide assessing lather involve 
meni. treating a father -friendly ciwimnmcnt recruit 
ing men to the piogram opcialing a fallu'i program 
and sustaining involvement A number ol strategies are 
provided Ihe book also int hides dcs< 1 1 pi ion ol II 
suicesslul programs in (he LIS 1 mallv il Minimus a 
hsl ol tun itultiin mateiinls hooks ami other resouites 
I ha I would he useful foi people implementing eaiiv 
t hildhood piogtams I he book t osls US^ I 2 l'» plus 
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shipping and handling. Il is available front: 
Scholastic. Inc. 

Tel: OT'flmi /h' (J $1800)325-61 49 
Order Number 49605 

It is also possible to contact. 

The Families and Work Institute 

.330 Seventh Avenue 

New York. New York 1 000 1 

Tel: (212)465-2044 lor more information. 

(source-. Men in Families Newslctterl 

Families Speak. Early Childhood Care and 
Education in 11 Countries, ftilritid P O/mslttl tiiiii 
IXwul P U'tflWl [tdf ; Y/>s<witili, All Hi,ih&ope Press. 

I "95. 

Based on an ongoing research project called the 1F.A 
lVcprimary Project (described in Judith L livans arti- 
cle in this issue of ihe CN Men in the Lines of Children l. 
Families Sptiik surveys families in I 1 countries about 
their use of early childhood services The 1 1 countries 
include: Belgium. China. Finland. Germany. Hong 
Kong. Italy. Nigeria. Portugal. Spain. Thailand, and 
ihe United States. 

Addressing the worldwide need for information 
about the care and education of preschool-aged chil- 
dren, this book includes: arrangements parents make 
lor care and education ol their 4-year-old children, 
reasons parents select particular tare and education 
arrangements; problems parents encounter with care 
and education settings,- information about children's 
da : ly routine's, the settings and caregivers ihcy typi- 
cally encounter each week.- and specific information 
about the organized facilities children attend — nurs- 
ery schools, preschools. childcare centers Data are 
presented on ihe roles ot fathers in ihe everydav rou- 
tines ol their children. Available from: 

High Scope Press 

600 N. River Si 

Ypsilanti. Ml. LISA 48I98-2K9H 
Tel. I 3 I - 1485-2000 
l ax- '3|^i485-07()4 

Possible Research Funding 

Given ihe latk of information aboul ihe roles ol men 
in families more research particularly research lied lo 
applitalion is needed Researchers have been asked lo 
send proposals to. 
ludilh Bruce 

The Population Countil 
I Dag 1 lammarskiold Plaza 
New Yoik New York 10017 

She will in cooi dmation with LINK TF trv to Imd 
souices ol funding 1 .Hurts will he made to link these 
icseaith pioposals with program and pohtv apphta 
lions -Sonne Men in I amihes Newsletter' 
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Tliis new section introduces programs designed to provide quality services to young children and their 
families. In many cases, the programs we will profile are already working as a resource in their country 
or region. Many have developed innovative materials, practices, or training methods which they are now 
introducing to others. Some of the programs have been rigorously evaluated by "scientific" measures and 
others rely on anecdotal evidence to describe their impacts. Our descriptions below are taken primarily 
from materials sent to us by the programs being described and do not constitute endorsement of particular 
models. Our goal in presenting them to you is to reflect the diversity of efforts being undertaken to address 
the needs of young children and their families, and to encourage networking among those involved in ECCD 
provision. We invite you to send us information about effective programs in your region. 




Learning: is a community endeavor. 
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An In teg-rated 

Learning 

Environment 

Community of 
Learners Foundation 
(COLF)— Manila, 
Philippines 

Suommed by Fenvd'3 tos Angeies-Bauusta cin ector of COLF 
and Consultative Group on ECCD Ad.'isoiv Committee Member 
Community ui Learners Foundation, Inc. iCOIJF> 
is a non-profit Inundation committed to develop- 
ing and implementing educational programs for 
children and adults. Founded in \ l )H3 by a group 
of young teachers, the School for Children of 
COI.I- was designed to serve children from infan- 
cy to adolescence and also serve as a demonstra- 
tion school and training center for adults and 
youth who were interested in alternative and 
innovative approaches to the education of chil- 
dren and youth. 

The programs and curriculum of the school 
were designed to reflect progressive learner-cen- 
tered approaches to educating children (. ( )l I s 
founders were stronglv influenced by the theories 
and practices associated with Hank Street College 
of I'ducation. a pioneer in progressive education 
in New York Citv that is commuted to multicul- 
tural developmental lv-appn>pnatc educational 
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programs. COLF's educational approach values 
human interaction in the context of a social and 
physical environment, """he school uses a develop- 
mental-interaction approach to learning that does 
not prescribe specific methods or materials as 
much as basic principles about how children learn 
best within their own contexts. It offers age- 
appropriate class sizes, decentralized classrooms 
with interest centers and work/play areas, an inte- 
grated curriculum that maximizes social studies as 
the core through unifying themes and units of 
study about people and the environment, individ- 
ualized assessment and evaluation procedures, 
integrated programming for children with special 
needs, hands-on mathematics and science pro- 
grams, environmental education, a whole lan- 
guage approach to leaching language arts, and 
close coordination between parents teachers, and 
school administrators, 

Since its first year, the School lor Children of 
C( )I.F, despite its limited resources, has screed as 
a resource center for teachers, social workers, 
community development workers, college stu- 
dents, parents and others seeking to work more 
effectively with children from l')S6 to the pre- 
sent C ( h.i<- been able to design and imple- 
ment training piograms for organizations such as 
the Philippine Children's Television Foundation, 
the Department ol Social Welfare and 
Development ol the Philippine government the 
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Council ot Welfare Agencies and a whole range 
of foundations, daycare centers, and non-govern- 
mental organizations in the Philippines. The 
longest and most intensive partnership to date has 
been with Bukas Palad Foundation which oper- 
ates social service centers in two urban poor com- 
munities in Metro Manila The community-based 
programs now include three center-based Fiarly 
Childhood Education programs home-based 
feeding programs and play groups parent educa- 
tion programs and an infant development pro- 
gram for working mothers. 

COLF is now recognized as a resource by 
urban and rural communities with their own peo- 
ples organizations or community-based organiza- 
tions by NCOs who work with parents and chil- 
dren through Early Childhood Care and 
Education health programs and programs for 
street children, by government agencies, and in 
the past two years has welcomed visitors from 
other countries in the region e g. Vietnam. 
Indonesia. Thailand. Nepal. Singapore. COLF has 
received requests tor some training and exchange 
programs as a result ol these visits 

The Infant Development Program and 
Extended Day Care 1 programs, which started out 
as a support system for COLF staff members, has 
become a model tor a workplace-based childcarc 
support svsteni and ECCD program The infant 
program provides infants from two to 24 months 
ot age wi'h a supportive and stimulating environ- 
ment while enabling their mothers to continue 
working during the breastfeeding period. The 
extended day program provides supervised mean- 
ingful play and learning activities (or children 
aged two to eight after their regular class hours 
until they are picked up by their parents who 
work lull time. 
The children 

interact daily as 

they would in a 

family situation 

with children ot 

varied ages and 

caring adults 
In the future 

COLF plans to 

re ich out to the 

public school 

system through 

teacher train- 
ing programs or 

parent educa- 
tion programs 

lo he libit- in 

sha re these i n - 

novations ,md 

experiences that 

can ultimately 

benefit a greater 
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number ot children and their families. Through 
different ways and means COLF is contributing 
to the urgently-needed efforts to improve the 
quality ol the lives of Filipino children across a 
variety ot life situations and conditions Its 
vision — to build many small but dynamic com- 
munities ol learners where children and adults 
constantly interact and '.earn from and with one 
another — is gradually becoming a reality. 

For more information on Community of Learn- 
ers School and Foundation please contact: 
COLF *fl Castilla St Quezon City Metro Ma- 
nila Philippines Tel - <6 32 72 ! -0 ( )87 : Fax: ' 632 ■ 
785358 70848(1 

Early Childhood 
Development in 
South Africa 

S'lbir-med bv Carrie Auer of USAID 
South Africa has nearly 6.5 million children undei 
the age ot six. Of this total 5 3 million are black 
and 3 million live below the Minimum Living 
Level i US$2372 year'. About hall of the children 
under 6 years ot age live in rural areas, the other 
half live in urban and peri-urban areas Twenty- 
five percent of the children who enter primary 
school drop out alter the first year. This means 
that at least one quarter ot the African population 
docs not remain in school long enough to achieve 
basic literacy In South Africa only 6% ot the 
children have access to any sort of early child- 
hood care provision even though the demand is 
overwhelming. Among the black community the 
ligure is even less 0 5%. 

USAID Pretoria has committed significant 



At least one quarter of the African population in South Africa does not 
remain in school long enough to achieve basic literacy. 
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resources to improving the development ol chil- 
dren in South Alrica. They have provided support 
to the EC1) (previously known as Educate' move- 
ment by funding national and local NCOs to pro- 
mote preschool education and care lor disadvan- 
taged children. 

There is a strong community ol non-govcrn- 
niental organizations 1NCO 1 which have devel- 
oped appropriate curricula lor young children 
They have developed a variety ol models lot" 
reaching unserved and underserved areas. The 
variety reflects a sensitivity to differing regional 
and local needs within generally accepted princi- 
ples ol development which seek to redress histor- 
ical imbalances through appropriate and cost- 
ellective strategies 

The NCOs involved in Early Childhood 
Development 'ECD! programs have also devel- 
oped extensive training systems that 1 1 l provide 
ECI) stall with appropriate skills and knowledge 
to work with young children and their lamilies 
and 1 2 1 enable communities to take ownership ol 
ECI) programs and sustain them over time 

What follows is a description ol three ECU 
programs in South Africa that are currenth 
receiving kinds Irom LISAI1). 

Khululeka Community 
Education Center 
(XCEDC), 
Queenstown, 
South Africa 

K.CE13C is a nonracial non -sexist educational 
center which provides training workshops, and 
resources to community LCI) centers lor the pro- 
vision ot high quality education and care ol 
young children The organization aims to foster 
and facilitate a process which will enhance par- 
ents and teachers capacity to direct and control 
their own EC I) projects in accordance with the 
needs and aspirations ol their communities. 

A LISA1I) Agreement was signed with K.CEDC 
in May IW3. to support an expanded outreach 
program, decentralization ol Early Childhood 
Education training programs, and the introduc- 
tion ol a pilot primary school project in direct 
response to requests lor teacher training Irom 
lunior Primary teachers working in larms in iso- 
lated rural villages and in resettlement areas 

1 he Eastern Cape Region of South Alrica is 
characterized bv predominantly rural and (arming 
communities This region which encompasses 
the former "Homelands ol the Ciskci and 
TiiiHskei have sullcrcd Irom political instability 
lor many years I he population is scvcicly eco- 
nomically and educationally disadvantaged I he 
rate ol unt'f'pinyment is extiemelv high squatter 
areas are developing, and the lormei C iskei in 
pailiculai. has a history ol forced icmoval and 



resettlement 

laced with these formidable circumstances, 
existing ECI) centers in remote and rural areas 
struggle to survive The situation is made more 
critical by the ever-increasing cases ol kwash- 
iorkor and malnutrition, the lack ol transport ser- 
vices the appalling conditions ol roads, and the 
absence ol financial material and professional 
resources. The majority ol ECI) centers are 
housed in inadequate premises and a high per- 
centage ol ECI) teachers do not receive monthly 
salaries 

A large pcrccnta^,"-' ol the children in this area 
are at risk. An estimate ol the provision ol ECI) 
services in this area indicates that only I 3% of 
these children are currently being ca>ed lor in 
approximately I 1 00 programs Disadvantaged 
communities do not have the material and finan- 
cial resources necessary to sustain ECD facilities 

However. K.CEDC has been inundated with 
persistent and overwhelming demands lor train- 
ing and assistance. The commitment of teachers 
and parents to ECD is illustrated in many 
instances by the involvement ol whole communi- 
ties, the level ol shared responsibility and the ere- 




A iarge percent of the children in this area 
are at risk. 



ativity and innovation ol ECI) initiatives. 

KCEDCs training and support programs pro- 
vide children with a base Irom which to extend 
their education and contribute lo parent support 
'ol and involvement in their children's future. 
1 hev also help to promote opportunities lor 
change through a systemic empowering process 

USAID s Ciant Agreement with the K.CEDC 
supports (be programs in the Western 1 ranskei 
where KO I X now provides training to their tar- 
get ol 140 ECD teachers and this level is expect- 
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ed to increase lo 200 teachers by the end ot the 
year. Another area supported tinder this Grant is 
KCliDC's Outreach Program. This program 
encompasses (arms and rural towns and includes 
workshops refresher courses provision ol 
resources and ficldwork KCLDC has successful- 
ly implemented this program and has managed lo 
meet the target ot supporting 50 larms and 10 
peri-urban ECD projects. 

KCEDCs Primary Schools Program represents 
the third area ol IISAID support tinder the Grant. 
A pilot project which was conducted during the 
cotirse ot l ( ><)3 in larni and rural primary schools 
in the Qtieenslown area, showed positive results. 
This project, consisting of an Independent Study 
Course which addresses the fundamental princi- 
ples of education and focuses on the holistic 
development ol the pupil within a child-centered 
environment, proved lo be a feasible program 
which will upgrade the quality of primary school 
teachers and primary education in larni and rural 
. areas. KCEDC plans to extend the pilot to 
include a distance education component which 
will enable those teachers working in desperately 
disadvantaged and isolated-areas to participate. 

Over the last year of the Grant, KCEDC has 
undergone a substantial evaluation and strategic 
restructuring process. A task-oriented structure 
has developed w ithin which adaptive evolution- 
ary and cohesive groups work in a highly dynam- 
ic environment Various professionals from the 
organization have been grouped into action teams 
which develop innovative solutions lo specific 
challenges as they arise. The model has proven 
very successlul and has provided the staff and the 
community it serves with greater collaboration 
and participation in the programs ol KCEDC 

In addition. KCLDC has studied strategies 
which increase access lo early childhood devel- 
opment services, ensure a maximum geographic 
coverage and which are also cosl-cllcclivc 
Intensive held support to LCD teachers in isolat- 
ed and remote villages is restrictive in terms of its 
cost and us c apacity to cope with increased train- 
ing demands As a result, the KCEDC has 
launched a program ol decentralization and the 
Level I Basic HCI) training course is being imple- 
mented at a local level 

The communities themselves have identified 
appropriate LCD teachers who have completed 
the more advanced Level •! training lo lake on the 
responsibility ol Level 1 training and support lor 
their areas It is expected thai each stub tiamei 
will work with 10 teachers in total 20 trainers 
will ickIi 200 te,i< heis and this will inip.K I on 
approximately 10 000 childien each year ll sir 
U'Ssful this strategy will uaiease the numbers ol 
It I ) teat bets now able lo hcnclil lioni ionises in 
basic I C D Because ol then new iole as uunmti- 
nilv tiaineis these people tiff being targeted loi 
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expanded adult education efforts at ihc center. 

To maintain support for the workers and the 
centers situated in isolated areas, KCEDC also 
plans to establish effective networking and shar- 
ing among the various centers. KCEDC. will play 
the role of facilitator and will allow workers from 
the various centers to initiate collaboration 
amongst themselves through workshops and sem- 
inars. In keeping with the belief that it is the 
responsibility of communities to develop LCI) 
the KCEDC will continue lo facilitate the estab- 
lishment ol satellite resource centers by the com- 
munities themselves 

Lor further information on KCEDC. please 
contact: KHLILULEKA Community Education 
Development Centre, Lioni Murray, 10 Queens 
Drive. Qtieenslown 5 320 South Alrica Tel: 1 27- 
451 181 179; Lax: (27-45 1 18 1 63<) 

Grassroots Educare 
Trust, Cape Town, 
South Africa 

Grassroots Educare Trust has been working in 
LCD since 1971 to promote preschool education 
and care lor disadvantaged children. Grassroots 
was created in the Western Cape where the focus 
ol its work remains. Ii was founded by parents 
teachers, and members ol the community in 
response lo the multiple needs and problems 
besetting preschool education in South Africa. In 
the Western Cape they have directly helped over 
ISO communities through professional and finan- 
cial support, to establish and manage their own 
LCD projects Projects have proven lo be a focus 
fin the development of leadership and manage- 
ment skills in the local community. 

Grassroots believes it is the right and responsi- 
bility of every community to take charge of the 
needs of their children 1 herefore. community 
control ol early childhood programs is critical To 
fulfill these commitments Grassroots works 
toward-. 

■ the development of leadership and organiza- 
tion skills lo locus the energy, resources and 
sk'lls of communities around protects they 
own,- 

■ provision ol adult education and training in 
the held ol Early Childhood Development 

■ the provision ol appropriate center and 
home-based LCD lor children. 

■ parent education programs aimed to equip 
patents with the skills they need in then role 
as ihildiens piimai'V cduc.Uois. 

■ transfoi mauon ol the system ol education and 
caie lor voting children so that they mav 
eniov the rights lo wlm h they aie entitled 

■ a unitary integrated education system without 
inequities i.iused bv the sepaiatiun ol people 
and sei\ K es 
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A community usually approaches Grassroots 
ilscll because it wants to improve its services lor 
children under six years ot age. Willi 'he help ol 
Grassroots-, the community decides on its priori- 
lies and objectives, and chooses from a range ol 
cluldcare provision, types ol programs and train- 
ing courses The community is given lull informa- 
tion as to what services Grassroots oilers and 
what would be expected ol the community 
Grassroots responds to community requests lor 
assistance by establishing outreach olliecs in 
interested communities and stalling the offices 
witli iwo-person teams who provide on-going 
support and on-the-job training lor preschool 
sialt and executive committees. 

The projects arc generally run by cnnnnunity- 
based committees elected from the parent body. 
The committee- works with the Community 
I'.ducare Developers iCF.DS) to develop a profile 
ol each community to determine its needs. The 
committee, assisted by the GF:1)S, then devises a 
plan of action. The overall aim is lo meet the 
needs of ihe community in a logical sequence and 
lo strengthen the community-centered project in 
its autonomy The project builds on the existing 
resources ol the community. F rom their extensive 
experience Grassroots has seen a pattern in the 
needs ol most projects: 

■ The projects' most basic needs are funding, 
lood, first aid and safety in an adequate shel- 
ter. 

■ The C.LD works with parents on tundraising 
and resource creation. 

■ Lobbying the state lo meet these needs is also 
an important task. A stale food subsidy for 
example, provided funding for food releasing 
other iikii rev for salaries and infrastructure 
development. 

At the start, community committee members 
are trained in basic financial administration and 
the LCD staff are trained in nutrition, first aid and 
safety, and in providing stimulating activities for 
children. When defining their LCI) provision and 
program needs the community options are: 

■ for working parents, full-time center-based 
care (ideal tor 3-6 year oldsl and full-day 
home-based care I preferred lor under threes i; 

■ lor children ol unemployed mothers, part- 
time playgroups and mother and child 
groups,. 

■ lor parents, workshops on pa renting- related 
topics and general awareness raising and 
support, 

Over the vears Grassroots lias developed 
training curricula and programs i basic LCD 
advanced LCD. home F.Cl). training lor organi- 
zations, i oiiimunity organization training and 
(mailt lal training I. a resource center, an adventure 
bus. preschool products, media and publications. 



and a preschool shop. Given the great demand 
(or preschool services, Grassroots has realized 
thai it cannot provide assistance to all communi- 
ties requesting help. Grassroots therefore has 
made a conscious decision lo focus its efforts on 
assisting preschools which caier lo children of 
employed mothers from the disadvantaged com- 
munity This target group was chosen because of 
the lack of adequate childcare for disadvantaged 
South Africans in urban and peri-urban areas. In 
particular, the breakdown of the traditional 
extended lamilv lias meant thai many women face 
the choice of leaving a child alone, taking an 
older child out ol school or relying on neighbor- 
hood charily. Thus, the local ECD center is a cru- 
cial service to die community. 

During its 2(1 years ol existence. Grassroots has 
developed a variety ol pragmatic and replicable 
programs teacher-training courses and materials 
lor preprimary schools. Assistance provided by 
Grassroots has helped turn many preschools in 
die Gape region into centers ol quality childcare. 
The organization now assists some 600 
preschools. with thousands ol children benefiting 
each year. Grassroots is recognized nationally as 
one of the most innovative preschool agencies, 
with demands for its services and teacher training 
methodologies flooding in each month 

Since I <)7 1 . Grassroots has helped develop l l )<) 
ECD projects serving ! 3 °74 children. In I'J'H it 
trained approximately 536 community committee 
members and 3*)5 ECD workers. Grassroots has 
expanded its activities lo a national level through 
cooperating willi oilier LCD organizations in the 
provision ol organizational capacity-building Willi 
existing LCD agencies,- with community organi- 
zations that have LCD as pari of their agenda, 
and through helping communities to establish 
LCD agencies where there are none. 

The lessons learned from die Grassroots expe- 
rience are as follows. 

1. Community ownership through the manage- 
ment of their own L.arlv Childhood Development 
Projects has resulted in the development of lead- 
ership and management skills. 

2 Providing the appropriate tools is necessary 
lor implementing a successful LCD project. 

3. The quality </ an" early childhood program 
depends on two critical factors: die ratio of chil 
dien lo adults who work directly with them, and 
the quality of those adults — that is their person- 
alities and abilities, enhanced by skills training, It 
is an absolute priority lo increase the numbers of 
boih teaching and administratively skilled per- 
sonnel involved with children in LCD projects in 
the community 

4. Ongoing support and in-service training are 
important factois lo susiainabiluy and continual 
improvement of quality 

lor more inhumation on Grassroots please 
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contact: linny Rickards. Director, Grassroots 
Educare Trust, P.O. Box 38055, Gatesville 7704 
South Africa. Tel: (27-2 1 1638-3 III,- Pax- (27-21 i 
637-301 I. 

Ekuhlaleni 

Community Preschool 
Project, Cape Town, 
South Africa 

There is a vital need lor heller care and educa- 
tional opportunities lor black preschool children 
in South Africa. Adequate chilclcare is essential in 
any community, but is particularly crucial in 
impoverished communities where lew resources 
reach those who attempt to provide such care. 
Many children have no adult at home during the 
clay to care for them, and would without ECD 
programs, lack not only adult supervision and the 
safety that it provides but also nourishment, sta- 
bility, intellectual and creative stimulation, and 
positive social interactions. Siale subsidies lor 
black preschool education are inadequate or 
nonexistent. Concerned adults who want to con- 
tribute to the community by caring lor groups of 
these children often have plenty of commitment 
but very little training and only the barest of 
rooms or shacks in wiiich to operate. 

Established in 1986. the Ekuhlaleni 
Community Preschool Project is an independent, 
non -governmental, community -based organiza- 
tion providing training programs lor ECL) work- 
ers and parents in several of the most neglected 
and impoverished townships in the Cape- 
Province, including Nyanga Cuguletu. Langa 
and Khyaliisha. Although it became an indepen- 
dent trust in l l )8 l ), Ekuhlaleni receives manage- 
ment support freim the Quaker Peace Office. 

The Ekuhlaleni Community Preschool Project 




was founded and is almost exclusively stalled by 
women Ironi the communities it serves. 
Ekuhlaleni helps to improve home-based child- 
care programs by equipping committed parents 
with skills and inhumation needed to establish 
and maintain EG ) centers A USAII) Agreement 
supports likuhlaleni's efforts to replicate their 
model successfully by reaching greater numbers 
ol interested childniindcrs and playgroup leaders, 
bunding also strengthens Ektihlalcni's institutional 
capacity by supporting stall development training 
and the establishment of a new central office 
thereby empowering the women who founded 
and operate the project at the service delivery 
level with the resources and skills needed to 
administer their own program. 

Ekuhlaleni's tiaining. guidance, and support 
services focus on the needs ol children for care 
protection nutrition, health and education. 
Parents and current or potential childniindcrs and 
playgroup leaders are instructed in critical topics 
such as early childhood physical, social, emotion- 
al, and cognitive development, and creative activ- 
ities suitable lor children. Childcare providers also 
receive training in administration and financial 
management, strategies lor obtaining and main- 
taining resources, and inexpensive methods ol 
making toys and other materials for the children's 
use. Ekuhlaleni also contributes some basic and 
play equipment such as educational toys books, 
and puzzles, scissors, crayons, potties, dishes, and 
storage bins- — items that are scarce in areas where 
clean drinking water and sanitation arc luxuries. 

Ekuhlaleni has adopted an appropriately holis- 
tic model ol ECD provision, Their basic training 
in ECD, which assists the upgrading of home- 
based preschool programs in the townships, is 
accompanied by nutrition and health services and 
basic management training. The Early Learning 
Resource Unit fELRU>, and another large- 
preschool training agency in Cape Town 
Grassroots, provide training support, and certifi- 
cation services to Ekuhlaleni. 

Unlike these larger agencies, however. 
Ekuhlaleni has the capacity and community lead- 
ership to conduct intensive, on-site training 
through community trainers who are intimately 
lamiliar with the culture and language of the 
trainees Currently Ekuhlaleni works with 34 dif- 
ferent groups and trams over 100 ECD providers 
using materials and methods developed Ironi 
EI.RU. Through these efforts. Ekuhlaleni is able 
to expand the impact ol its assistance Ironi such 
larger organizations by sharing the training its 
stall receives with women at the gi assronts level 
ECD centers that participate in the progiam 
charge user lees in the lurm ol tuition lor each 
child attending the centers Parents pav all or as 
much ol the tuition as they can alford and nianv 
lamilv members ol children in the centers con 
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tribute their time or skills, lor example by paint- 
ing niinals to decorate the entrance to a center. 

USAID'Sou'.h Alrica is providing funding to 
Fkuhlalem to establish and equip a new central 
of f ice lor the organization,- to provide training in 
management lor Ekuhlalcni staff members; to 
tram approximately 100 parents and childcare 
providers per year to operate F.CI) centers- to 
provide basic and play equipment; and to further 
communication between Ekuhlalcni and other 
groups in the Early Childhood lic-ld through par- 
ticipation in conferences and networking. 

Ekuhlalcni empowers individuals at the grass- 
roots level to help themselves, their children, and 
ih-.ir communities rather than to succumb to 
despair over the absence of many financial and 
material resources which are taken lor granted in 
other childcare environ nit* "US. The outcome of 
F.ktihlalent's efforts is that it has the potential to 
aid not only the communities in which the pro- 
gram operates but also others in desperate need. 
It provides a number ol successful working mod- 
els to support ongoing efforts to petition for ade- 
quate preschool care to local authorities, state, 
and donor agencies. For more information on 
F.kuhlalcni . please contact: Ekuhlaleni. Rose 
Mbude. PC). Box 408 Alhlone 7764. South 
Africa. Tel: 1 27-2 1 1607- 1 27 1 ,- Fax. (27-21 >(V>6- 
')')(!<) 

Coping with 
Young 
Children — A 
Group Approach 

Taff Ely Health Unit- 
Mid Glamorgan, Wales 

Submitted b, Pamela Pritcbarl Cluneal Nurse Special's; 
In response to our request lor information from 
the held we received information on a project ol 
the Rhondda Family Centre in Mid Glamorgan 
Wales 

Parents attending the Rhondda Family Centre 
ol the Hast Glamorgan General Flospnal identi- 
fied a need lor help with managing their chil- 
diens behavior Manv ol the parents bad lost any 
sense ol the positive in bringing up their children 
Shouting shaking and smacking had become the 
norm as parents were locked in confrontation 
with then ollspnng lioni breakfast to bedtime 
Within a context ol lives characlci izcd bv manv 
si urn cs ol stii'ss and disad \ am age sue h as low 
income debt housing and iclauonship pmhlcms 
these paient child conflicts weie unllkelv to be 
icsolvecl thiough support and general advice 
Stall tlieieloie began to exploit' nunc loctisscd 
gloup uoik appioac lies 




An experimental group was set up. run jointly 
by a Clinical Nurse Specialist and a Family 
Centre Project Worker. An Educational 
Psychologist was involved in the planning ol the 
group and acted as a resource lor the school-aged 
children 

A Family Aide working with a family attended 
with the mother to help provide continuity out- 
side the group. Health visitors were activelv 
involved in supporting parents at home Two 
mothers were referred lor psychiatric help and 
links were made with their mental health workers. 
Social workers who had referred parents followed 
up on missed appointments and gave leedback to 
the group leaders Two ol the most important 
practicalities were addressed Transportation was 
provided by volunteer drivers Irom Social 
Services Pre-school children were cared lor in an 
existing creche at the Centre 

1 he group ran lor 12 weeks, with a mixture ol 
centre-based sessions and home visits by appoint 
mcnt Fight families started attendance six com- 
pleted the course Although male partners were 
invited onlv two attended, and those onlv 
hi icily However the majority wcie involved at 
home visits 

All ol the families had at least one child undei 
the age ol six vcmis some also had oldei children 

I he iclciicd c hildrcn wcie desc nbed as showing 
extreme non compliance violent tempo tan 
Hums aggiession and destine uveness Rctened 
parents had cxpenenced exlrenielv difficult child 
hoods eg loss ol a moihei admissions to tan- 

I he lannlies w ere also cunenllv expei icnc nig a 



variety of stresses, including either extreme isola- 
tion or over-involvement ol extended family, 
resulting in intrusive and conflicting advice. 

The framework of tlic group sessions followed 
that suggested by Forehand and McMahon in 
their work with families in the U.S. A iHc'/mi./ tk 
Nomomj'lmii) C'l'iU. New York: Guildford Press 
l')Sl i. This format toe tses on the adult's behav- 
ior and has been shown to be effective in helping 
parents learn more positive skills with their chil- 
dren It was adapted lor a group approach using 
a mix ol role play, video, cartoons and group dis- 
cussion to help parents gain more awareness ol 
their interaction with their child. Each session 
had a particular locus and problems were broken 
down into specific manageable behaviors that were 
addressed one by one. The aim was to help parents 
gain confidence in their ability and leel empow - 
ered to parent their child more effectively. 

In particular, parents were helped to recognize, 
understand and support desirable behavior in 
their children, and to responc ;o undesirable 
behavior appropriately. Much attention was given 
to helping parents observe their children and rec- 
ognize good' behaviors positive qualities, ancf 
normal play and exploration behaviors. Many had 
never learned themselves to play as children and 
so did not understand its purpose nor how they 
might engage tlx ir child constructively in a play 
context. Several sessions also addressed problem 
behaviors directly with the group working out 
individualized approaches or solutions that lit the 
particular parents and children 

In evaluation of the program, three methods 
were used. On a General Health Questionnaire 
developed by Goldberg, which is a standard 
screening device lor anxiety and depression all 
the mothers had reported symptoms well above 
the threshold lor clinical depression prior to the 
course Alter the group all the scores had 
reduced considerably On the Pro-school 
Behavior Checklist iMcGuire& Richmam all 
children scored above the mark lor ' behavioral 
difficulty requiring further help' belore the group. 
Alter the group all the children scored within 
normal limits. The thud measure, a parent ques- 
tionnaire completed within the group selling 
reflected positive experiences with the group and 
a desire loi the group lo last longer. In their eon- 
elusions group coordinators found this sivle ot 
group work to be a valuable method ol empower- 
ing parents to change unsuccessful childrcarmg 
piae l ices 

l or mop inlormnlion on this program please 
'.onl.Kll' I'litchard C luneal Nurse Specialist 
Tall HIv Health Unit F.asl Cilamorgan Gcncial 
Hospital C hurch Village N'R Pontvpridd Mid 
Glamorgan CTW I AH Wales Ilk la\ 'It IH' 
2 1721 3 
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An Ecological/ 
Cultural Curriculum 

Young Naturalist 
Center for 
Preschoolers — 
California 

Submitted bv Dr Man Harmon Di'H.ior of the loimg 
Naturalist Center 

A community-based interdisciplinary curriculum 
lor Parly Childhood Environmental Education 
among culturally-oppressed populations was 
implemented with Rosebud Sioux Nations in 
Rosebud, South Dakota between l l >8<> and l<><>2. 
The curriculum was based on the ideals ot educat- 
ing young children using the natural environment 
and an ecological world view, and building au- 
ricular activities upon indigenous cultural tradi- 
tions and practices The director ol the Young 
Naturalist Center describes her work in the fol- 
lowing way: 

In oiiicr lo ensure the phy<k,il. ewolioiiiil and spmhuil 
u\U-bcint} of thh iitui future i/eiieiiifioiis it u I'SSiUfim 
lliiil ire tJruilft' young children in u\iyi (hit will preserve 
their heiiliute .iiul. <il the s.ime lime, prepare them for the 
rciililirs of life in ii complex. mldde/wii/ciil woill Tins 
protctt is designed lo Iproridcl iin f.i l i(t.ilioii process ll'iil 
on/ioii'fi's peoples whose liitilili'omrl li'frslylcs Miirc I'tfii 
overpowered by ipeslerii iidfiiiiil iin/ipriiilisiii lo retlilmi 
tiiciifrslii/i of their ed\u,ilitni,d syslnii. iiiiil by exlensioii. 
iTtliii'jn llwctillnrii) iiloilily By providing a fnniirwli 
for integrating the imi.ilc values iiiul teaching tippmiib 
of a {iiirtimiiir uilliiit H>ill> dcrclopmenUilly approptiale. 
noloi/iciilly somiil iiilii'ilics for young ehild "ii. ii irne 
ifriif till ion i. in he lililitl'! Mill' rll'its iiiiit non-riolfiil 
slwIeifres/tWii ('fiitrfid uwU artist 

Tin i/oii! of iI»js project is lo lO-irwle. ipillt loofl leaib- 
mil partners diawn from the lOiiiniHiuly s elders, medium 
people, slorylrllers. .frtisls, clc', ii Iwlislic. ifitWtsupli- 
«iiry, oiriioiiiMcnliilly sensilipc c«liu"iilioii winch mslills 
I'oll' the s/iinliiiil Piilitfs necessary for ewolioiiiil iiwJ 
<outi! t/foii'll' iiinl fl'f iiilcllcifiiitl cunosily whuh nii(h< 
Idiiimii) >i iMiiilious ii t (piiiliii'f In <o down we oiii pliinl 
fiif seeds of personal mteilnly self -es Icon iin.l K'spft.! fot 
■ ill life — I'liiiuili. iiiiiimll. Pfi/flill'lf iiiuf iiiirifitil — csxn- 
ImI lo the imiiioii of pctwihtl hirmoity whiih, through 
iiilii/Mlioii of <cl| will' (lif toitiniNMil}' i\ the toot of a 

/>l.ll(jll! 11*01 W 

Dr Harmon hopes to expand this educational 
tramework to other endangered communities. 
I he pioposed expansion is described in a docu 
Mont titled To Weave a Sunflower lor more 
inlornnition contact Hi Miirti Haimon Noting 
Naturalisi Center 1 272^ I andale St Studio C 'nv 
CA'MWM LISA 
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Project Update 



Child/School Status Profile: 



In October 1 l ) ( >4 (tie CG Secretariat convened a meeting in 
Washington D.C . bringing together the teams from eacli of the 
four countries participating in the Child Status Profile Project 
'Kenya lordan lamaica and Colombia 1 . Three categories of indi- 
viduals were invited to participate in the workshop: project 
researchers from the four countries researchers from other coun- 
tries with experience in similar activities and representatives of 
national or international institutions with an interest in the topic. 
The specific purposes of the meeting were: 

■ to exchange information and to extract lessons learned from the 
four country studies carried out during the first stages of the 
Child and School Status Profile Proiect- 

■ to learn from similar initiatives in other countries; 

■ to present and refine proposals for future work needed to create 
national systems for periodic monitoring ol the stains ol children and 
of schools at the point of childrens entry into the primary school. 

At the Workshop each of the four countries reported on its 
progress to date Atler presentations by the country teams partici- 
pants ai the Workshop as a whole extracted lessons learned from 
the tour country studies This was followed by a general discussion 
of issues that the studies raised These included: the specification 
ol the indicators to be used and whether or not there would be a 
common set of core indicators across the countries, the data col- 
lection process in terms of institutions involved sample who col- 
lects the data and the process lor analyzing results a definition ol 
how results are to be reported a process loi insuring institutional- 
ization ol the profile process once this proiect is linishcd and a 
specif ii .ltion ol additional studies that should be undertaken to 
supplement the t me ,11 uvuv 

I he next stage was loi eaih ol the o.gamzalions to reline their 
proposals that were brought to the October meeting and present 
them lor local funding lani.nta and Kenva have now tullv devel- 
oped then pioposals and appropiiate funding is being sought In 
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addition to submission of the individual proposals the four nation- 
al proposals arc being pulled together and submitted as part ol a 
general funding application Irani the Secretariat ol tbe CC intend- 
ed to help move the project forward 

Eastern European 
Project: Who is Caring 
for the Children? 

The study ol the situation ol young children in lour Eastern 
European countries (Hungary Poland Bulgaria and Romania 1 is 
Hearing publication- The studies have been completed in each 
country and the translated versions are being compiled into a 
report on the larger study The results of the country studies were 
presented at a Gender in Transition Seminar, hosted by the World 
Bank Feb Liary 1-2 l c )95. in Bucharest Romania Tbe full report 
will be available in Summer I')')5. 
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Policy 

The formulation of policy has been a part of the CG mandate since 
the beginning. The Secretariat has played a role in helping 
UN1CEE USAID The World Bank the I'anamcrican Health 
Organization and Save the Children formulate policies lor their 
organizations A new twist on policy development lor the 
Consultative Group i<- in working with governments to develop 
national policies related to Early Childhood Care and 
Development In line with this during I'l'M the Secretariat helped 
to facilitate a policv initiative in South Alrica 'completed earlv m 
the year' and coordinated a study m Malaysia which lead to rec- 
ommendations tor future government involvement in early child- 
hood activities. In both cases an early childhood policy was recom- 
mended to the government 



An ECD Policy 
in South Africa 

The South African studv begun in I'l'lS was completed in earlv 
l'f'M The report is titled Rifuwl of ih Soul/' AfiK.ni Mn.ly ev. Early 
( I'l/.iinio.l iih'ii ( Rfi0mniniifii(un!< foi Atlioii m Siip/u'tl of Voiniii 

("bihlnn It was published by the Centre tor Educational I'olicv 
Development lobannesburg in August I'l'M. Tbe document 
includes a survey ol early childhood programs in South Alrica and 
a discussion ol what has been developed within the I 'CD network 
over the past 20 vears The report then goes on to make recom- 
mendations about the ways in which the gov ernment in collahora 
linn with KC()s the private sector and communities can provide 
support to voting childien (>-') vears ol age ■ and then families 
1 he recommendation that government take shared responsibility 
in the provision ol ECD services has been incorporated into the 
Draft W hite I'apei on Education and Training Department ol 
Education Nonce llrtf) ol I'i'U 



The Creation 
of an ECD Policy 
for Malaysia 

I a 1 1 v in I 1 ' 1 '-! the Government ol M.iI.ivm.i it-qucsti'il that I INK I I 
stippr >i i a sliulv to assess the provision ol K D sci\ h es in tin 1 touiin v 
anil make iTconinic'iitl.ittoiis about the ctealion ol a national I (. D 
policv A lask Eorcc v\as pulled logethei spccilk.illv loi the puiposcs 
ol this study It (.(insisted ol i cpi esenl.iliv cs o| all the liKutn 
Government in mist i les and agent it's involved in piovision ol c.nlv 
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childhood services. This Task Force helped shape ihe study and its 
members were a pari ol the process throughout Phc project was 
facilitated by ludith Pvans serving as the extern.il consultant working 
with kamariah Ismail as the local Project Director. As a result ol 
the study an PCD policy was dialled lor presentation to the 
Pconomic Planning LI ml lor inclusion in the Seventh Malaysia Plan 
!<)<)(,- 200(1 



Decentralization 
— A Theme 
Everywhere 

There appears to he a movement in most governments to decen- 
tralize services In some instances this is extremely hclplul since it 
allows lor more community control of services. In other instances 
decentralization is simply used to take the pressure oil ol central 
government to provide services. Whatever the motivation it is an 
increasingly common phenomenon. The Consultative Group is 
feeling the same pull to decentralize 

I or the past several years we have included a line item in the 
budget to provide support lor the development ol regional P.CCD 
groups Nearly six years ago an attempt was made to establish a 
regional group in Africa but it did not work. Donor agencies and 
local people were not ready to take it on. It proved difficult St that 
time to obtain lunding lor a regional secretarial or even for small 
meetings Nor was there much governmental support evident 
throughout the region. However this has changed. 

A proposal to try once again to establish an African Regional 
PC C D group surfaced at the CGs meeting in April |')*M. This, 
along with activities in relation to hCCD in Africa Southeast Aiia 
and Palm America, suggests the time is right to move to regionaliz- 
ing C Ci activities. One ol the avenues we would like to explore in 
Pms is further support for Ra/iwml /nft-ri5l Ci"roii|« — how they should 
be developed and financed and how they can be linked wiih the 
activities ol the Secretarial. 

One avenue to follow in Africa is in relation to an oil shoot ol 
the Donors lor African Pducation group In October ludith Lvans 
participated in a meeting ol FAN&'P. (the Donors lor African 
Pducation DAP!! sub-committee concerned with female educa- 
tion' held in Geneva Switzerland. The meeting organizers allot- 
ted time on the agenda to explore the possibility of establishing a 
sub committee on Parly Childhood Care and Development 
Considerable support was shown lor early childhood concerns 
This provided the impetus lor the P. CCD Interim Steering 
C ummittee. formed earlier in the vear in Mauritius, to more active- 
ly explore the possibilities ol creating a regional networking and 
support group. 'See page 50 lor more information on this group > 

On December 10th and lllh. I° l )4 the Interim Steering 
Committee met in Zanzibar to develop a lull proposal lor ihe cre- 
ation ol an Parly Childhood Development Network for Africa 
'PCDNAi The CG provided funds to the Interim Steering 
C ommittee to facilitate the Zanzibar meeting A second meeting, 
lo reach a nuuh wider constituency, was held in South Africa 
22- 2 \ I ebruarv. \'W5 At that lime plans were further developed 
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The InterAmerican 
Development Bank 

The InterAmerican Development Bank has increasingly found iisell 
involved in programs lhat include an early childhood component, 
Robert Myers has written a paper titled. Tisii vi nf a Program ol 
liu'tsdiicitl in Billy Chhihooti (\ire Development to facilitate IDB's 
internal discussion about investment in early childhood programs 
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The World Bank in Mexico 

During the first quarter of l') ( >5. Robert Myers undertook a review 
of preschool programs in Mexico. The emphasis within the review 
was on the relationship between preschool programs and primary 
school repetition. The study provided the basis lor discussions 
between the Government ol Mexico and the World Bank in terms 
of future loans related to support for young children and their families. 



Publications 

TJ'f Twelve Who Sfirpi't't by Robert C. Myers, is going to be pub- 
lished in sokcovcr by the High/Scope Press. Robert Myers has 
written an Afterword for the book that talks about developments in 
the field of Early C hildhood Care and Development since the 
1992 publication of the hardback version of the book. The soft- 
cover edition will be available in Hall 1995. at an alfordable price. 
Look for an announcement ol the book in the next edition of the 
( oorJiiuiton' Notebook. 



Networ* 
News 



World Bank (WB) 

Early Child Development is a relatively 
new theme in the Hank. At the end ol the 
l c )80s. studies commissioned by the Bank 
recommended the implementation ol poli- 
cies designed to assist poor children by 
working directly with their lamilies and by 
stressing educational support to the family 
unit. In the early eighties, very lew Bank 
projects addressed this issue. .Starting in 
l c >S5. however, the number ol Iree-stand- 
ing projects addressing Early Child 
Development has increased markedly 
These activities are located within Social 
Sector. Nutrition Health and Education 
Loans. The Bank has now gained valuable 
experience in the development and sup- 
port ol early childhood programs and 
interventions and is continuing to expand 
its investment in the area. 

To promote and guide the Banks 
increasing investment the document 
!iilcj/>[(lrti Riily ( "hiU I hwlopmctU ( /iii//riuj<"> 
liiiiJ 0/>/>oi tn ii r ( r<s was written by Mary 
liming Young October I')')-!. This has 
now been translated into Spanish by Dr. 
Nestor Suarez Ojcda. In the next issue ol 
the ( tnnJimtlefi Notebook we hope to 
include a complete listing ol the various 
early child development projects that arc- 
being supported !.y the Bank. 

UNICEF 

UNICEF— 
Middle East 
North Africa 
Regional 
Office 
(MEIMARO) 

In l')'M. tin' Idiuaimn Hettion ol 
UNIChi s MENARO contr.uted an EC 1) 
Consultant. Dr. Mohammed S Khattab to 
c.irrv out a studv ol the status ol IX 1) m 
the Ml.NA region, under the supervision 
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ol Dr. Prank Dall. Regional Education 
Adviser Data were collected from 
responses to a questionnaire filled in by 
UNICEF stall and national authorities. 
The report on the study comprises six 
chapters. 26 tables and 125 pages. 

The introduction covers why early 
childhood development is important in 
MENA. the purpose ol the review, 
methodology and data sources limitations 
of the study and organization ol the 
review. Chapter I provides a review ol 
existing literature on Early Childhood 
Education (ECE) in MENA. Chapter 2 
provides a summary of the data collected 
in the study In contains profiles ol 1;CE 
programs in IK MENA countries-. Algeria. 
Bahrain. Djibouti. Egypt, Iran. Iraq. 
Jordan Lebanon, Libya, Morocco. Oman, 
Palestine. Sudan. Syria, Tunisia Turkey. 
LIAE and Yemen. The country profiles 
contain the historical development ol and 
current data on ECE, as weil as constraints 
to ECE development. 'No data were avail- 
able lor Kuwait. Qatar and Saudi Arabia. > 

Chapter three provides a summary of 
ECE provision and its costs. There is infor- 
mation on l:CE institutions, teachers, chil- 
dren, academic qualil icalions of staff 
training ol ECE personnel, curriculum and 
programs buildings and equipment, super- 
vision and quality ol service. Also included 
in the chapter are a review ol Koranic 
schools, government policv and the major 
constraints to the expansion ol ECE in 
MENA countries 

Chapter lour presents 12 critical issues 
which need priority attention, together 
with 12 related recommendations. These 
address national policy the educational 
system as a whole, human resource devel- 
opment equal opportunity institutions 
Koranic schools, adult-child ratio curricu- 
lum anil active learning methodologv In 
Chapter live. 10 indicators are proposed 
that could be used bv educational planners 



and policymakers for monitoring and eval- 
uating ECE services in MENA. The last 
section of the study includes a bibliography 
and copies in English and Arabic of the 
data collection tool. Copies of the report 
can be obtained by contacting Frank Dall, 
Ph.D. Regional Education Adviser 
UN1CEF. MENARO P.O. Box 81172 1 
Amman. 11181 Jordan Tel: 1962-61 
629571/658692. Fax: (962-6)640049/ 
610570 E-mail: fdall(? animan.gn.apc.org 

International 
Development 
Research Centre 
(IDRC) Social 
Policy Program, 
Social Sciences 
Division 

Asia 

Programme: 
Communities 
in Transition 
Component 

The Social Policy Program supports 
applied, inuhidisciplinary it-search on the 
content, planning, implementation, man- 
agement and outcomes of social policy. 
The program lor ( cwrntrmilm m TmiimIiom 
will support lesearch on the development 
status of particular segments and institu- 
tions u.e communities i ol the Asian popu- 
lation undergoing social and economic 
change It will locus on improving the 
capacity ol these communities to achieve 
equitable and sustainable social and eco- 
nomic development through more cllci- 
live policies and programs 
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Rationale. Asian countries are character- 
ized by rapid change in their economies, 
their environments, and in the way govern- 
ments respond to the basic needs of their 
populations — and in how these popula- 
tions are beginning, in turn, to respond to 
government. In the midst of these changes, 
and often with spectacular economic 
growth and modernization, there remain 
considerable numbers of situations in 
which there are poverty and inequality. 

Within South Asia there are failures in 
allowing all to share equally in the social 
and economic gains, and in adapting with 
equal success to the pressures and opportu- 
nities ol economic adjustment, social 
change and political reform. There is an 
important need to understand better the 
ellects ol these phenomena on the most 
vulnerable groups, and to identify and 
assess where policy and programs can better 
lacilitate their more proactive participation. 

In this context, the ( ommionlics in 
Tfiuisilipfi program will concentrate on two 
problem areas. It will support research to 
examine I > the effectiveness and equity ol 
social services and governance systems 
and 2) the impact of economic manage- 
ment liberalization, and social and eco- 
nomic reform. 

The program will support research in 
both the more and less advanced countries 
of. the region. In the more advanced coun- 
tries, the program will work with policy- 
makers scholars and practitioners to 
undertake research to open innovative 
lines ol analytical and policv inquiry and 
to share experiences and lessons learned. 
In countries with limited leseaich capacitv 
the piogram will attempt to strengthen 
capacity through lacilitating sharing ol 
expertise (rum those countries in the 
region with a stronger research tradition 
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Projects will be developed in the follow- 
ing areas: 

1. Micro Impacts of Macro Adjustment 
Policies (MIMAI'l. Work already underway 
in the Philippines, India and Bangladesh 
will be further refined, adapted and 
expanded to other countries, such as 
Nepal, Sri Lanka and Vietnam. Research 
will monitor household and community 
welfare programs. 

2. Management, Access and Quality of 
Social Services iMAQSSi. Research will 
examine the factors determining access to. 
management and quality of social services 
primarily in urban areas. Different ways of 
mobilizing and negotiating human, finan- 
cial and social resources and of managing 
and delivering services will be examined 
and evaluated, especially as these pertain 
to vulnerable groups. 

3. Changing Governance and Communi- 
ty Learning Systems. Research will address 
the learning and adaptive capacity of gov- 
ernance, community and organizational 
systems, and ways to strengthen and 
improve these capacities. It will consider 
the factors which facilitate and impede the 
participation of different communities in 
decision-making, particularly in the design, 
implementation and evaluation of policies 
and programs. 

4 Gainful Employment and Concepts of 
Work. In any societal transformation, but 
especially during the accelerated social and 
economic 'ransitions which many Asian 
countries are undergoing, occupations, 
livelihoods and life styles dramatically dis- 
appear or are modified, and new ones cre- 
ated. From this process of craifiiY dtilrutUan. 
several research and policy issues pertain- 
ing to gainful employment come to the 
fore. Research will look at issues of human 
resource development and re-training It 
will also look at how social development 
needs are, or can be. met through non- 
wage work 

The research supported under these four 
components will he complementary 
Building on this the program will pursue 
an integrated approach to research which 
influences the direction of poiicy. the quali- 
ty of analytical capacity and, ultimately, the 
welfare ol the societies concerned 

lor more information on these research 
programs, contact: Dr Anne K Bernard 
Social I'oltcv Program IDRC PO box 
K500 Ottawa CANADA Tel M>n.21<>- 
olMLxt 222d l ax: ifiHC5(,7-774H 



High/Scope 
Educational 
Research 
Foundation (H/S) 
Update on 
High/Scope's 
International 
Activities 

High/Scope's 
Efforts 
Expand in 
Asia 

Recently Asia has become a focus of activ- 
ity for High'Scope training and implemen- 
tation. New High'Scooe programs are 
now being established in Singapore. 
Indonesia, and Taiwan 

The dissemination of the High'Scope 
approach in Asia has generally followed a 
"partnership" model in which High/ Scope 
staff form relationships with local educa- 
tor/entrepreneurs interested in establishing 
chains of early childhood programs based 
on High'Scope principles. Getting a new 
demonstration program oft 'he ground 
usually involves on-site training of local 
teachers and teacher-trainers by a High' 
Scope trainer, who may teach alongside 
local teachers for extended periods of 
time as well as conduct training workshops. 
The goal of such training programs is certi- 
fication of all the teachers by High/Scope, 
at which point the center can serve as the 
base for further dissemination of and train- 
ing in the High'Scope approach. 

Following this model, six certified 
High/Scope classrooms have been estab- 
lished in Singapore under the direction of 
Integrative Learning Corporation a local 
consulting firm. A similar High/Scope 
implementation effort in Jakarta. 
Indonesia, is now underway, also operated 
by Integrative Learning Corporation, at 
the newly established High'Scope Parly 
Learning Center in Jakarta Planning lor a 
second Larly Learning Center in Southern 
Indonesia has already begun. 

In Taiwan, High'Scope staff have 
formed a relationship with the firm ol Paul 
Tsai Mingshcng F.nterpnse. Ltd a local 
company that has built a large demonstra- 
tion center in ( hai-Yf City. Taiwan. The 
ultramodern lacility called Children s 
Kingdom, houses a High Scope based 
preschool program that will eventually 
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serve 250 children. Once the program is 
certified, it can be a demonstration center 
for other preschools operated by the same 
firm as well as for the teachers' college. 
Contacts with Taiwan's Ministry of 
Education have indicated that once the 
center is well-established it may receive 
government support as a national training 
and demonstration center. 

High Scope and Integrative Learning 
Corp., Pte., Ltd., a private firm that has 
sponsored various HiglvScope training 
efforts in Indonesia and Singapore, ate 
close to an agreement that will establish 
the High Scope Institute ol Singapore. 
The Institute will be a center for training, 
curriculum demonstration, research, and 
the sales and distribution of High/Scope 
curriculum materials for Singapore, 
Malaysia, and Indonesia. 

Plans are also being made for implemen- 
tation ol the High/Scope approach in 
Thailand. High'Scopc staff are discussing 
training possibilities with Thai educators 
and public officials who recently visited 
High/Scope programs in Singapore. Those 
interested in the training include represen- 
tatives of public and private preschool pro- 
grams in Thailand and olficials from the 
Thai Ministry of Education. 

High/Scope 
in Europe 

High'Scopc staff have met with faculty 
from the University of Joensuu in [-inland 
to discuss planning the establishment of a 
HiglvScope Institute or a Training and 
Demonstration Center which would include 
a Demonstration Preschool in Finland. 

In May IW4, David P. Weikart. High- 
Scope's President, and Boudcwijn Bekkcrs. 
Managing Director of Averroes Stichting 
of the Netherlands signed an agreement to 
establish the High Scope Institute of the 
Netherlands 

UNESCO 

UNESCO has sent us an outline ol its 
early childhood strategy. It is characterized 
as follows; 

UNLSCO intervenes at inter-agency 
and inter-governmental levels and assists 
government in: 

■ lorging links at the national level 
between primary education systems find 
early child development programming, 

■ undertaking sub-sectoral studies of the sit 
nation ol young children and lamilies. and 
formulating national and regional pin- 
grams in Parly ( hildhood Care and 
Education, 



■ encouraging research leading to practical 
action in lavor ol young children and 
families; 

■ identifying and supporting first-class uni- 
versities and institutes which will research 
national needs and train high-level per- 
sonnel to plan and animate national and 
regional policies,- 

■ supporting model early childhood and 
lamily development proiects that stress 
the education of women, 

B promoting legislation on behalf of chil- 
dren and families, in particular the 
( 'oitvmUon on the Riij/'fs of the ( hiM. 

In l c )95 UNLSCO hopes to concentrate- 
on five areas: 

Expanding awareness of early child- 
hood programming. Emphasis will be 
placed on ECE's contribution to education 
and its efficacy in preventing first year 
dropout. Linked closely to this aim is the 
project on Early Childhood Co-operating 
Centres. UNESCO's objectives in relation 
to Early Childhood Co-operating Centres 
are to: 

■ establish and support an Early Childhood 
Co-operating Centre in each sub-region, 
by strengthening the research training 
documentation and networking capacities 
ol a leading institution in the sub-region^ 

■ promote, encourage and guide multidisci- 
plinary reflection and research in the area 
ol early childhood, 

■ create, with the Early Childhood Co- 
operating Centre as focal point, a network 
of early childhood foci in the sub-regions 

The Early Childhood Co-operating 
Centres will be contracted by UNESCO to- 

■ provide coordination and assistance to 
existing early childhood institutions and 
enable them to serve as mobilizing and 
training centers within their sub-regions, 

■ provide advice, technical assistance and 
information briels to national authorities 
on relevant early childhood issues to 
ensure the satisfactory development ol 
young children, through family and com- 
munity-based actions, relevant to the 
socioeconomic and cultural context, 

■ provide sub-regional training services for 
earlv childhood administrators and trainers. 

■ conduct information and educational cam- 
paigns to make parents aware of the 
importance ol the early childhood period 
and ol their own role in ensuring the har- 
monious development ol the child. 

■ provide advice and training on techniques 
lor treating low-cost cducational'tc.ichiiig 
materials- - provide centers, programs mid 
communities with low cost materials. 



■ collect and develop comprehensive docu- 
mentation on early childhood issues, and 
co-operate with UNESCO in translating, 
publishing and disseminating practical 
documents. 

Partners in this endeavor will include 
Ministries ol Education. Social Action and 
Health. Faculties of Education and 
Medicine, as well as national non-govern- 
mental organizations, in collaboration with 
international partners, such as participants 
in the Consultative Croup on Early 
Childhood Care and Development, the 
Centre International pour 1 Entance. the 
Agence de Cooperation Culturelle et 
Technique. LINICEF and WHO regional 
oflices. and various international NGOs 
active in this domain. 



Educating: for the Convention on the 
Rights of the Child. This involves mobi- 
lizing Education ministries and communi- 
ties in selected countries to promote the 
Convention among children and parents. 
UNESCO aims to make target populations 
aware of the right of children to a decent 
education and to improve the day-to-day 
participation of children in school life, 
which is the basic training for later partici- 
pation in democracies 

Promoting family/school/community 
programs. UNESCO is preparing a 
research document on issues related to and 
programs which have effectively linked 
early childhood and primary education. 
Examples of successful efforts are being 
gathered from different countries for inclu- 
sion in the document. 
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The first such Centre is being proposed 
in Burkina Faso. Following a mission to 
Ouagadougou Burkina Faso. an expressed 
interest on the part ol the Burkina Ministry 
ot Social Affairs which oversees early child- 
hood programming and an agreement 
signed between UNI SCO and Burkina 
1 nso L INI .St .( ) is investigating and prepar- 
ing proposals to set up an Kiilly Childhood 
Co- operating C entre in Burkina Faso for 
1 rjiiuiphoiie Alma 



Training of trainers in ECCD in select- 
ed countries in Africa. This project is 
being undertaken in co-operation with the 
Bernard van l.ccr Foundation Save the 
Children LISA and LINICFF. UNESCO and 
I he Bernard van l.ccr Foundation are pub- 
lishing the five-volume training pack. 
EiiImiiuiii/ Shlh of &ifly ( WJI'iW Tuumc- 
which will be used lor the training sessions 
in Anglophone Africa C oncurrcntlv 
UNF.SCO is organizing a regional meeting 
on F.arlv Childhood lor Francophone Alnca 

BEST COPY AVAILABLE 





Collecting data is important as a basis for creating programs. 



in Burkina Faso with FICEMEA (the inter- 
national federation of CEMEA — an active 
learning training center movement started 
in France, with affiliate associations in 10 
countries). This two-week meeting will 
bring together 60 people from 15 
Francophone countries in Alrica. The spe- 
cific objectives of the meeting are to: 

■ study how one can organize the life of 
children under 6, in the family and in care 
and education structures, to encourage the 
development of children's potentials and 
enhance basic leaning skills. 

■ further knowledge on child development, 
and tin the importance of mother-child 
adult-child, child-child relationships.- 

■ develop individual and collective thinking 
on the education, social and health func- 
tions <»i the different care and education 
strut lures 

n dehne the activities absolutely necessary 
for the proper development of children, 
pilot-test and implement them Invent 
leaching educational materials and aids 
■ using resources from the local environ 
menl and the available local know-how i 

■ take into account the living conditions in 
the concerned countries, the dillicuhies in 
ihe lives of women and mothers, the 



importance of the role of mothers in the 
development ol children. Examine what 
could be the role of professionals in a 
global mother-child-tamily nutrition, 
health and education approach- 
■ create an Ettrly CliiUhood Network to encour- 
age exchanges ol experiences, awareness 
of what others are doing, and a coopera- 
tive search for desirable and feasible 
improvement. 

Data base and publication activities. 

UNESCO will continue their series of 
regional directories of ECCT: organizations, 
with the help of UNESCO regional offices. 
There are three currently in preparation 

Dirctoiy of E( ( E ( Jif/ffiiCiilioris 

in tin- Arab W'orU 

Ihnxtary of E( ( E Onttnuztilwm 

mi Lriin /\"i(ii(ii iiik/ ibe ( ,oil>l>riin 

Dwxioiy ol E( ( E OrrjiiiiiZiitipm 

in /\<<l,J-P(k ifk 

UNHSCO also plans to publish a Shile of 
E( ( E in ihc W'oilJ Kuifuffioufc, containing 
countiv profiles highlighting current policies, 
partners, and information sources in the 
countries With Childwatch International 
UNHSCO will publish a Directory of 
C hildrens Rights Research and Documen- 
tation Institutes in l.urope. and will also 
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work closely together to mutually strength- 
en computerized information activities and 
make databases accessible to a wide number 
of users, in particular within the academic 
world and through the Worldwide Web 
Internet systems. 

Christian Children's 
Fund (CCF) 

The Christian Children's Fund is affiliated 
with over 1,300 community-based projects 
that benefit approximately 2.5 million chil- 
dren world-wide. In community-based, 
ongoing programs, CCF focuses on meeting 
the long-term needs of children while pro- 
moting self-sufficiency. The Department 
that oversees international programming, 
Child and Family Services, developed a 
three-year strategic plan that focuses on 
capturing, documenting, and learning from 
programming experience. Two critical com- 
ponents of this plan are to measure program 
impact on the lives of children and to inte- 
grate early childhood development program 
concepts into the design and implementa- 
tion of projects. 

CCF believes that as a child development 
agency, our experience in addressing the 
needs of the whole child should be reflected 
in how CCF defines and measures program 
outcomes. What are critical aspects of pro- 
grams that would be part of CCF's basic 
definition of a protect that fosters the devel- 
opment of specific age groups of children: 
What are simple and reliable standardized 
indicators that might be used to measure 
progress over time in these areas? To address 
these questions, a core set of standardized 
child health and education indicators have 
been developed, and will be integrated into 
existing evaluation systems that annually 
reach each of the 1,300 projects in Asia, 
Latin America, and Africa. CCF feels that it 
is vitally important to document the results 
of its programs, to demonstrate the differ- 
ence they make in the lives of children, in 
order to continually improve upon what 
CCF is doing. 

While (XT wants to be results oriented 
it also knows that there are many different 
strategies or program models for achieving 
these results. As they sav "there are many 
roads that lead to Rome.'' This reflects the 
fact that the problems, contexts, and concli 
lions thai (.( I' is addressing olicn dillet 
making it unrealistic to expect any single 
model or approach to be best in every situa- 
tion This thinking has led (AT to believe 
thai its held ollices in each country aie in 
the best position to determine which pro- 
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gram strategies or models will be most 
effective for addressing different problems, 
especially when strategies for tackling the 
same type of problem often need to differ 
within a single country because of cultural 
or regional differences. CCF appreciates 
that from the distance of its headquarters, it 
is difficult to determine appropriately what 
method of working is best. For this reason, 
CCF's focus is on the impact of its pro- 
grams The most effective way ol obtaining 
that impact is left up to the National Offices. 

Based on programming experience, both 
within its National Offices and from with- 
out, CCF believes that programs that 
address the overall development of the 
child are most effective. To identify, docu- 
ment, replicate and implement these types 
of programs, CCF has launched an appeal 
to its contributor base that focuses on early 
childhood development. The funds raised 
will be used to promote ECD program 
strategies within its organization in two 
general ways 

1. ECD programs that are implemented 
in stable, community-based projects will be 
targeted by the appeal. For example, to 
address high rates of illiteracy, social deser- 
tion and repetition, child morbidity and 
child mortality. CCF-Honduras developed 
the Programa de Orientacion Materno 
lnfantil (POMIi to improve the life chances 
of children under the age of six who live in 
poverty. A group of mothers is trained in 
early child development stimulation tech- 
niques, and these moihn-cfwia in turn, train 
other mothers in the community. A manual 
suggests activities that mothers can do with 
their young children that support their 
development in such areas as fine and gross 
motor coordination, cognitive, language 
and socio-affective development, and health 
and hygiene habits. The training manual 
also trains the mothers in such areas as 
nutrition, the importance of immunization, 
growth monitoring, pre- and post-natal 
care, environmental sanitation, vector con- 
trol and safe water. This is but one example 
ol the many ECD programs that CCF 
National Offices have developed. The 
money raised through the appeal will fund 
program evaluation, replication'expansion 
and implementation 

2. F.CI) program experience that has 
been gathered in specialized settings will be 
linked to community-based programs and 
vice-versa For example. L.L.I has imple- 
mented a training program lor para-proles- 
sionals and pi olessionals in Angola to 
address the trauma ol war on the psycho- 
logical well being ol children ((.]■ works 



in many communities around the world in 
which the effects of war and other traumatic 
experiences have been experienced by families. 
The specialized experience gained in 
Angola has application elsewhere, and creating 
this programming link is a second lunction 
of the money raised through the appeal. 

Over the next year, every project in Latin 
America, Africa and Asia will implement 
the newly developed evaluation system that 
contains standardized health and education 
indicators. With the results of this agency- 
wide survey, CCF anticipates that effective 
ECD program models will be identified. 
The money raised through the appeal will 
augment CCF's efforts to expand its ECD 
programming experience in what it believes 
to be a critical area of program quality. 

Education 
Development 
Center (EDC) 

Using the 
Media for 
Early Child 
Development 
In South 
Africa 

As South Africa transitions away from 
apartheid, new ways for the South Africans 
to express themselves and participate in 
governance are being analyzed and tested. 
One of these opportunities will be the 
increased access to the media. 

Using radio and magazine and newspa- 
per inserts to inform adults about elements 



of early child development has already met 
with some success in South Africa. The 
Small Beginnings early child development 
training organization, for example, is cur- 
rently producing a community radio pro- 
gram in a local African language. In the 
weekly program, an Early Child Develop- 
ment (ECD) expert answers questions 
about the field. The response from the 
audience through letters and phone calls 
has far exceeded expectations. 

Other NCOs are also participating. The 
Ntataise Trust is producing a video training 
series which will likely be aired on televi- 
sion through the SABC. The Education 
Foundation uses newspaper inserts to reach 
hundreds of thousands of people in the 
Natal region with information about early 
child development in several African lan- 
guages. The Training and Resource for 
Early Education (TREE) NGO in Natal is 
about to embark on a project which will 
take AlD-funded interactive radio instruc- 
tion programs developed in Bolivia and 
change them to be useful in Zulu. 

Recognizing the potential to use the 
media to a greater extent to support ECD. 
USAID/Pretoria recently asked the 
Education Development Center (EDO to 
explore possibilities in South Africa and to 
bring experiences and lessons learned from 
interactive radio instruction tlRH and other 
media to ECD projects around the world. 
In November, 1994, EDC organized a 
workshop of ECD specialists and media 
specialists to share ideas and formulate new 
project ideas, in February. 1995, a second 
workshop concentrated on more technical 
skills. 
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In South Africa, like many coun- 
tries with large pockets ot poverty 
and tew resources, finding innovative 
ways to train caregivers and reach 
children is difficult. Media such as 
radio and newspaper may be able 
to contribute needed support. 

Save the 
Children USA 
(SCF-USA) 

The Strom) Ifa/tmHWjs program enters 
a new era. From 1991 to 1994 Save 
the Children's Strotut fici/iimim/s pro- 
jects were initiated in 18 countries, 
the Head Office Education Office 
was strengthened. SCFs distinctive 
program approach was refined and 
networks were established with 
partner agencies. 

In 1995 S( ton.; Bf<<i»uij»ii?5 will 
undertake several initiatives. These 
include-. 

i. USAID "ABEL &m EdtiuHwn and TeJmkal 
Assistance Coiilrikl Save the Children is a sub- 
contractor in the Academy tor Educational 
Development lAED'-lcd Advancing Basic 
Education and Literacy (ABEL' global techni- 
cal assistance program, which involves pro- 
viding technical assistance to LIS Al 1 ) mission 
basic education prefects around the world. 

2 Van LmllN}VEF'UNESV() Save thtWrai 
Ajika E( /) Tr.niiiiii) /iiili.ifirr The SC.F F.ducation 
Office will play a lead training role in a new 
three-year regional EC1) Training of Trainers 
initiative from 1995-1997 for various Alrican 
countries Materials were developed in 1993 
and 1904. The first training began in 
February 1995 

( Strong Beginnings ( unkulum and Material 
P.Kkme In early l') l >5. the Education Office 
will work with Cassie Landers to linalize test 
and build upon a unique set ot cross-cultural 
child development videos booklets and par- 
ent education Training of Trainers guides 
This will be available lor use by the field 
ollu.es and possiblv be made available to a 
commercial audience 

i is'nr uS /'iMdim Fiwnuuwlo tiNif Sim jut 
I he US Held ullice teams will establish and 
reline a new program framework anil opera- 
tional structure It includes 
■ /Vnr ik/ioimI iifiii.ilijiiiid ^Inidiiio LIS held 
oIIkcs have no\\ been i eoigaili.-t'd into 
lour regional field olliccs Each regional 
otitic will have responsibility lor admmis 
tcring protects in surrotinding slates while 
the Atlanta ollne will be the hcadquai leis 
lor US fannlv clukkare piogram atlivitv 




■ US program framework. In August 1994, US 
field olfices and Program Development 
ioirily developed a new program framework 
for the LISA The Education. Health Eco- 
nomic Opportunities and Humanitarian 
Assistance sectors will be expressed within 
a framework ot four stages ot a child's 
life — Infancy 'pregnancy to 2 years 1 . 
Preschool age ' ?-(> '. School age 1 6-121, 
and Adolescence > I 3-1 8 t. Four, major 
national programs were identified lor 
development over the next few years on a 
large scale within this Iramework. Thev 
are-. Maternal \ Child Health: Early 
Childhood Development' Family Child 
Care.- Youth Development, and Family 
Support Centers 

Several new LIS projects are being devel- 
oped. Currently these include: 

-Navajo Southeast and New Haven 
EC1) daily childcare 

-multi-site STAR Youth Development 

-expanded cooperation with Atlanta SCF 
Headquarters. 

-expansion ol New York City Washington 
Heights Head Start proiect 

Under the broader mandate ol Save the 
Children is PtiilHmlufi'fmbhilwm Dci'do/wiil 
/» //) — ,)\n £|jin t ;ijj t | 1'iottiam AppiOaih 
I Imitighotu its community development 
lustorv Save the C hildren has emphasired 
local c a pac 1 1 v ■ bu 1 1 d i ng as pail ol its 
approach Not until the late 1 9H( is however 
dul changes in the development scene 
encourage Save the Children to seriotislv 
expei iment with I'artneishtp and Instiiu 
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tional Development as an important new 
approach which complements the tradition- 
al child development locus. From 1000 to 
1094. more and more field oltices have 
entered partnerships and become involved 
in institutional development activities m the 
areas ot child survival sustainable agricul- 
ture, education/early childhood develop- 
ment, economic opportunities and A1DS. 

By 1004 P- IO had become a common 
mode ot operation. In April 1004 a Imel 
P II) workshop was conducted in Nepal 
resulting in a draft I' II) Manual. An Asia 
regional workshop followed in September 
1094. which identified more in-depth P ID 
concepts, strategies took and techniques 
lor P ID work. In October 1904. there was 



a discussion in Head Office ot P'lD concepts. 
In November a dratt working paper on I'/ ID 
was circulated and reviewed. Major new 
P'lD programs have been established in 
West Bank Gaza and Russia By early 1005 
a revised and expanded P ID manual will be 
produced and made available to field oltices 
Partnering and Institutional development 
activities and support efforts are expected 
to expand during 1005. forming a new com- 
plementary development approach and 
becoming a core competence of Save the 
Children. P ID is expected to have impor- 
tant strategic implications foi SCIs role in 
the processes of democratization peoples 
participation and the development ol civil 
society around the world. 



Meetings in 1994 



Universal 
Primary 
Education: 
Parenting, 
Young Child 
Development 
and Quality 
Learning 

A tcrtiirjj Mti in AliitiriluK, Af.i)' «-(3 f "" ' 
.cporh'tl on by ( yul Ddltii* Senior E./iiuiIioii 
Adviser UNH'EF EJiiulIuw ( |n-(o 
We were thirty six participants from ten 
countries ot I.astern and Southern Africa 
and live agencies' interested in promoting 
young child development programs in the 
region The specific purposes of the meet- 
ing were to: 

-review our annual education programs 
in line with the liducation lor All HTAi 
mid and end-decade goals 

-identilv supportive strategies inter-sec- 
toral linkages that would accelerate 
achievement ol these goals, and sustainabil 
itv with a special focus on the child the 
parents the family and the commuiiilv 

-draw hum current practices in the 
region to strengthen advocacy build capac- 
ity and improve monitoring capabilities 

-establish a legmnal network to facilitate 
How ol mloi ni.it ion and exchange ot expel 
t isc and to build a data base 



We i the UNICtIP- Celtic ation Cluster 
team i shared with participants UN'lClTs 
priorities in basic education and our thinking 
on the African liducation tor All Initiative 

Participants from each country in groups 
ol three, comprised of UNICEF program 
officers, government policy iniplenientors 
and NGO representatives shared their pro- 
grams identifying common issues prob- 
lems constraints and solutions around the 
following issues: 

Policy. Most countries are engaged in dia- 
logue at the central government level, but 
little is actually being done at regional and 
local levels The National Plan ot Action 
and m some instances the Master Plans tor 
Education have proven to be useful tools in 
improving dialogue and have led to policv 
reviews and updates More needs to be 
done to involve parents and communities in 
such dialogue- 
Advocacy and mobilization. All countries 
are engaged in sharing information and in 
sensitization campaigns, although these 
seem concent rated at central and national 
levels (JtuiilmliZiiliwi. /miIm/mIioh and i m< Iridium - 
dlir.ilioii are concepts that need to be further 
clarified and tised in getting more people to 
understand the expanded vision of the 
World Declaration ol I I A > lonuu-n 199(1- 
Capacity building. Most lounirv pi o 
grams ate addressing this issue Discussions 
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centered on the need to reorient and rcdy- 
namize the management, administration, 
planning and monitoring of education sys- 
tems. More needs to he done to provide 
opportunities for professionals in education 
to generate greater dynamism and improved 
technical know-how to enable administra- 
tors, planners supervisors, head teachers, 
teachers and parents to promote Universal 
Primary Education (UI'El. 
Building: partnerships. We have to work 
harder on building up partnerships. Most 
countries reported attempts at getting the 
State to work with NGOs and the private 
sector, but little was said about the struc- 
tures, mechanisms and approaches needed 
to achieve a real partnership between the 
various actors, donors, supporters and deliv- 
erers of education. 

Community participation. Country pro- 
grams reflected this important component 
of the ways in which the community — par- 
ents civic groups, local leaders, religious 
groups — can contribute. The discussions 
highlighted the potential of the community 
as an active participant in the whole educa- 
tion process, if development and sustain- 
ability are to be achieved. 

Several important features emerged from 
our reflfxion dinger: addressing parents and 
the educational needs of the young child 
(both gir'»- and boys) to ensure quality 
learning,- and the specific educational needs 
of out-of-school youth, especially adoles- 
cent girls. A number of countries in the 
region are setting girls education as a top 
priority. Several arc focussing on the child 
in special circumstances, including the dis- 
abled child. There is a strong need to pro- 
mote this focus as a large proportion ol 
such children currently have limited or no 
access to educational facilities 

Proposal for Networking 
in Africa on EFA Goals 

Participants felt the need to develop a net- 
work and a special working group that 
would help them to draw from each other's 
experience and expertise, and to gam access 
to regional and local resources to support 
action towards MI A It was suggested that 
this network could focus on: 

-supporting the efforts ol the African 
Ministers ol Education.- 

-developing nuiltisectoral and multiple 
strategies (or the achievement ol I .I A goals. 

-ollenng an appropriate basis lor dtmot 
coordination in the investment ol education, 

-enhancing capacity building in various 
ways, and 

-stimulating and strengthening bilateral 
and multilateral collaboration, networking. 



experience exchange and advocacy on a 
continent-wide basis. 

The special meeting on the network 
emphasized that: 

-the network should be driven by the 
internal needs of the participating countries.- 

-special working groups on various inter- 
est areas should be developed 'ECU, adult 
education, non-formal education primary 
education, etc \- 

-this initiative should he seen as a way of 
strengthening existing contacts, exchanges 
and networking initiatives in line with the 
overall goal ol strengthening South -South 
cooperation 

Agencies that participated in the meeting 
expressed interest in collaborating in a 
number of activities. The training outline 
for trainers of ECI) programs presented by 
the rcpresentg^c" of the Bernard van Leer 
Foundation was reviewed, and this will sup- 
port UNICEF's efforts in capacity-building. 
The delegate from the World Bank intro-" 
duced a plan lor researching maternal and 
child development in the region. Several 
features ol the research plan were reviewed 
by interested parties including the Aga 
Khan Foundation: the issue of continuity 
from home to school, the role of parents — 
mothers mnl fathers — and indicators for 
monitoring arid evaluating child develop- 
ment. The representative from UNESCO 
introduced project proposals supported by 
the Government of Zimbabwe on the possi- 
bility of setting up a Resource. Documenta- 
tion and Training Centre in Harare. 

In sum. it was an interesting, informative 
and stimulating meeting that will contribute- 
to shaping our Plan of Action (or 1995-19% 
as wc proceed with the development and 
implementation of the African Education 
for All Initiative. 

Article taken from Ediiwilioii News. 
UNICEE Issue No. 9 July 1994 

Childwatch 
International 

AIctIiik/ ii'illi Key lusUtutwm, within ( hill Roam/' 
K.inlfii Hotel. ;\.W>yeii. Noiwiiy. I- 1 Stjilonfirr 
Reported on by Per Wiheleul. Duator. 

f "I'lWlI'jlwJl flltflHil'iOHill 

Together with the Norwegian Centre (or 
Child Research (NQSF.Bl Childwatch 
International invited leading institutions 
within the field of child research to disctiss 
modalities lor closer cooperation under the 
C hildwatch umbrella Directors and other 
representatives from 14 institutions world- 
wide participated in the meeting 

Since its inception Childwatch has 
• xplored a variety of activities to promote 
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the network of i ml nut ions involved in child 
research and tu gain experience from initi- 
aling" and coordinating research and dissem- 
ination projects. The main types of activi- 
ties are: 

■ research projects such as hiiliwtltm for 
Children's Rights, and efforts to identify 
already existing data to use in monitoring 
implementation of the Convention and 
lesi us applicability in some selected coun- 
tries or Children AW/i) wiiil tin- New Screen 1 - 
that will identify positive as well as nega- 
tive effects of the new electronic media on 
children's lives,- 

■ dissemination projects, such as C'lnUiciifci' 
TV Global Report to bring state of the art 
TV reports on positive and negative devel- 
opments in the lives of children world- 
wide, based on contributions from the 
research community,- 

■ identification of new research areas or defi- 
nition of new approaches to old ones, such 
as U'iMitii iuU Etirmmiiioil. and R.iisinji the 
C.lnLI in (in Eiipireiiiuoil of Viaknu; 

■ support tor capacity-building within child 
research institutions in developing coun- 
tries, through developing collaborative 
projects. 

■ work to establish the infrastructure of the 
network such as a data base on research 
institutions invoked in child research, 
electronic conferences, bulletin hoards and 
other ways and means of electronic com- 
munication 

Background and Objectives 
of the Meeting 

Childwatchs first year of operation verified 
the need lor an international network of 
child research to convey information and 
knowledge based on lacts and reliable 
analysis of children s situations to those 
who develop policies and programs lor chil- 
dren. In order to expand the group ol insti- 
tutions actively involved in the network, 
the Childwatch Pxccutivc Board decided to 
establish a core group of kev institutions to 
ensure longei term commitments than what 
Individual researchers normally can make. 
By esi ahlishing a closer cooperation 
between some kev partners and combining 
their experience and capacity the process 
ol identifying and initiating new resean.li 
projects t mild become more elfetuvi" Also 
the needs ol governments LIN agenucs and 
N( i< )s could be sei ved mi >tv ellei livclv 

With the backdrop ol experience that 
C hildwatch has alreadv gamed through the 
activities mentioned above as well as the 
expeiieme ol the participating institutions 
the woikshop louised on 
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-identifying projects lor cooperation- 

-linding appropriate ways ol implementing 
the commit men t toward capacity-building, 

-identifying dissemination projects and 
channels for exchange of information 

-selling up a resource pool of profession- 
als for missions, seminars consultancies, ek 

Childwatch functions as a facilitator in 
this process by- 

-coordinating the dissemination of infor- 
mation; 

-coordinating feasibility studies and need 
assessments 1 ; 

-selling up an active database on ongo- 
ing research activities. 

-operating an elec ronic conference for 
the key partners- 

-identifying lunding sources lor jomt 
projects. 

Through the workshop a more perma- 
nent cooperation was established through 
which the participating institutions are able 
to strengthen their own individual programs 
and consolidate a strong international body 
of knowledge o<.> the situation of children. 

For more information about Childwatch 
and the institutions involved contact: Per 
Miljeteig Director. Childwatch International, 
P.O. Box IU ( >6 Blindcrn. N-03 17 Oslo, 
Norway. Tel: < 47-22 !85-4288.- I : ax : <J7- 
22185-5253,- H-mail: childwatchCuio.no 

Shaping: the 

Future: An 

International 

Early Years 

Conference 

Alri'fim) Mil in iHiutfosln LI K . 

12-1 l (klohcr. f!»U 

Repotkd on by Feny Jv loi /liu)rlcs.-B.Hiii-!,i 
C "in isiflkt lire Group on £('( I) Aih'iHvy 
( ommittce Alirai'ri" 

This international conference was the result 
ol a tripartite collaboration involving the 
Northwest Division OH ice ol Save the 
Children LI K the Didshury School ol 
l.ducalion ol the Manchester Metropolitan 
University and the City ol Manchester 
which was dubbed the Cttv of Drama lor 
l l »'J4 h was also a part ol the 75th anniver- 
sary celebration ol Save the Children, LI K 

200 pailicipanls I mill 40 countries tcpie- 
sentmg six continents converged in the his 
tone Manchester Town Hall lor three lull 
davs to locus on voting child en and Li mi 
lies thiough keynote speeches ovci 10 
wotkshops and vaurd cultural presentations 
hv (.luldien I nun dtllerent schools in 
Mane hestei I hetc were nianv opporium 
lies loi mloimal mleiailmn ihioughoul the 
dav as well as the evening social piograins 
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Each child should be Riven the chance to shape his or her own future. 
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1 In- participants included program olii- 
ccis liom dilkicni country olliees ol the 
members ol the International Save the 
C hiklrcn Alliance, program partners ol Saw 
ilu (. hildren Irom Asia the Middle Hast 
I aim America Ati ica and luropc leathers 
development winkers researchers Irom pol- 
ity and icscarch insiuutes and universities 
,ind lidin othci inleinalion.il development 
oigani-ations i unlimited lo earlv childhood 
de\ eli ipmeni 

I he opening and closing piograms as 
will as i«n workshops leauned an inno\a- 
lnc ,(i,im,i uvtW>ti/> in /'hWk*' invoking fi- 
and 7 veal old children 1 his was pari ol 
the ongoing woik ol diama specialist Peter 
Wdki'ismi conidi'iatni ol the drama and 
iheaiei piogram ol ihe Maiuheslei C.ilv 
C < unit il I his spei lal participation ol children 
highlighted the reality thai Manchester 
uuk has a niuhi iuhui.il population Sue 
\Mls scheduled loi the lasl dav ol the eon- 
trieiue iniludrd visits lo the schools ol the 
pai in ipaliug i hildicn 

I lei Knv.il I Ugliness 1'iineess Anne 
Picsidcnl ol Saw die C hildren UK opened 
ilu- louleiente \\ 1 1 li a rcimndei that the 
iheme ol ihe cunleieme Sl».i|<iiii| th r if in » * 
should he MiU ipieted to mean lhal e.K h 
( luld shouid he given die i haute lo shape 
his oi hei own Inline I Ins ihaiue depends 
laigek on ihe qti.llllv ol ihildicns hie c\pc 
urines espei iallv in the eai !v v eais so that 
ilu\ tan he enahled lo make llieii own 
(hones and deiisions lo shape lluu own 
luiuit Slu noled ihe tail that using an 
mtei national uinleieiue as a venue loi dis 
i ussmg the impoil.iiui ol the talk veals 
sei\cs as a limclv lemiildel lhal we nil is l 
shale ilu \\ ol Id w illi odiei s 



Il was in laei. signilieani thai the recur- 
ring issues raised throughout ihe conference 
emphasised ihe common needs ol young 
children worldwide especially in terms ol 
ihe right to quality early childhood cxpcri 
ences and programs The broad range ol 
issues invok ed in early t hiklhood develop- 
ment were addressed through the live 
kcvnolc speeches and the workshops. 
These topics included: social and economic 
policies and legislation in support ol early 
childhood development and family pro- 
grams issues and problems alfecling young 
children poverty racial problems inequali- 
ty violence war. changing lamilv lifestyles- 
positive responses and viable alternatives 
■eg parent involvement inuhi-culiuralism 
c hi Id -centered and commuiiilv-hased 
approaches to IX I) creative lornis ol work- 
ing with voting children and lamilies 
including die use ol various lorms ol media 
and community theater*. The wide range ol 
workshop choices ollered an interesting 
sampling ol country experiences in teinis ol 
programs as well as policy and icseaich 

lens Qvoiuup Irom the University 
tentieol Snuih luiland Denmark spoke 
about ihe luiure ol chiklhood and raised 
(|uestions about how die changing demog 
laphv ol adult vouth populations especially 
in I urope allects the futtile ol childhood as 
we know n lodav I le dest ribetl a cvtle in 
human hie and civilization in whitli the 
hlesivlcs ol ihiklien anil then lole m sot i 
elv thanges depending upon the inieiaetion 
between adult lives and needs and ihose ol 
children 

I env de los Angeles llaulisla Irom the 
Philippines loi used on the /'hiiiim aiiil tin 
/'lamiM ol ( MJmi- /'n>t/itl«i* a sumniaiv ol 
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lessons learned worldwide lhat can serve as 
basic assumptions and considerations for 
children's programs. She ended with a 
reminder that we must. think ot young chil- 
dren today in the present tense, caring lor 
them, leaching them and loving them here 
and now. 

llernadeiic Mosala from South Africa 
shared her experiences as an educator com- 
mitted to the struggle against apartheid by 
maximizing the potentials ol creative drama 
in her work with South African youth. One 
of the workshops during the conference T-as 
conducted by the South African Congress 
for Early Childhood Development. They 



by a shared sense of purpose, accountability 
and shared responsibility lor decision-mak- 
ing. She also pointed out that early child- 
hood development is still a women's issue 
and until we make it also a man's issue we 
cannot make as much progress as we would 
like to. So what is the role ol fathers and 
men? She suggested that inclusion is the 
way forward. Children do not include or 
exclude others until they are taught to do so. 

Peter Moss of the London Institute of 
hducation was the last keynote speaker. He 
suggested that popularizing the broader 
term 'early childhood experiences' r.uher 
than 'services' or programs' would heip to 




Quality in education starts with local participation. 



shared their experiences in working lor 
community-based involvement in sustaining 
stale provision of early childhood develop- 
ment program'. They emphasized the 
empowerment ol communities in order to 
assume lull responsibility for the early 
childhood education centers especially in 
the rural areas 

Gillian I'ugh. Director ol the National 
Children's Bureau in the UK. pulled togeth- 
er the common threads from the keynote 
speeches and the workshops by reiterating 
some fundamental principles: lhat children 
are important in their own right, that valu- 
ing children includes respect lor their cul- 
tural identity and henlage. that parental 
support and involvement must build on cus 
loms ol lanulres and the vaned cultural pat- 
terns of childrearmg tit I linn I'ugh referred 
to Uric Bronlcnbrcntici's introduction to 
Mveis' Tin Tmlrt Who Stm'iw, where he 
pointed out the importance ol interaction 
with parents and caregivers characterized 
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clarify the importance ol quality early 
childhood development in all its forms. He 
discussed the topic. ' (-quality, Quality and 
Reconciliation: A Vision for the Future', in 
terms ol the socio-economic conditions in 
the member countries ol the FTC where 
there is still great disparity in terms ol lami- 
ly income and access to services lor chil- 
dren. He spoke of a familiar world marked 
by increasing unpredictability which has 
implications lor developing stability in fam- 
ily lives. Most services lor children are 
chronically under-reseaiched and there are 
many unpaid and underpaid women work- 
ers in early childhood services. He pro- 
posed a here and now benelil which young 
children should have access to now because 
they have a right to a fair share ol icsouices 
now Developing countries spend 5 'Si ol 
their ('.DP on public services, including 
education Children undei 0 have a right to 
at least 1/5 ol the (..DP lor carlv c hildhood 
services il thev are to receive their lair 
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share. Bui no country in Europe — except 
Denmark — can say thai iliey actually spend 
lhai much on young children now. 

On the issue ol quality, which Peter Moss 
described as one ol the most overworked 
words in the English language, he pointed 
out that quality is not a Holy Grail and that 
the search for quality is -ol to he led by 
experts. Insufficient attention has been paid 
to the subjective nature of quality. The wide 
range of interest groups or stakeholders - 
children, parents, leathers researchers, 
workers employers, children and communi- 
ties — must all be involved in defining 'quali- 
ty'. Reconciliation of equality and quality 
goes beyond providing services for chil- 
dren. Other public issues must be addressed 
in order to reconcile these. The needs ot 
children, women and men must be 
addressed through employment policies 
that balance employment and caring. 

Within SCF-UK and lor some of the pro- 
gram partners from different countries, this 
Conference wr.s the first time that there was 
a real exchange with the program managers 
and staff members of the UK offices. It was 
an important step toward strengthening the 
position of early childhood development on 
the agenda of SCF-L1K worldwide. They 
were able to exchange experiences which 
validated the importance of SCF-UK 
investing in early childhood development if 
it is to fulfill its commitment to the worlds 
children. 

The conference was a valuable and 
enriching opportunity to renew and 
strengthen ties but also to meet colleagues 
from different parts of the world The par- 
ticipants parted with a shared realization 
that there are more similarities than differ- 
ences among us. and that we can speak in one 
clear and loud voice on behalf of the worlds 
young children Maybe then voting children 
will have better chances of gelling their Ian- 
share ol the world's resources today. 

Partnership 
for a Better 
Childhood 

Amh RrMiHKi' Collet (ire ARC 
l yjnw. Dacm/'iT 2-0, 

Rc/>0ll MlllHIlllr.i /')' /llifll /iil./l/t)/)ill_ ( tlllsnlli/lll'f 

(iioii/i on FJ ( I) AfiMwy ( oijtiwliir Alrm/'n 
I ike the rest of the world, the Arab coun- 
tries have become more aware ol the impor 
lance of early childhood care and develop- 
ment, and the involvement ol parents and 
the community in the process. Fulfilling one 
of us obieclives of strengthening the inte- 
grated approach through regional work- 
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shops and effective networking, the Arab 
Resource Collective (ARC!) organized a 
Regional Workshop on P f irlm<r$l>i/> for ii Belief 
Chtldhanti in December, l ( > ( M. 

ARC's role in the region is to promote 
participatory practices among those work- 
ing in F.arly Childhood Development 
(ECD). It has made the commitment to act 
as a facilitator in ihe process of change. 
ARC's primary role in ihe region is: 

■ lo provide ihe opportunities for exchange 
of experiences in ihe region.- 

■ lo network, building on existing experience 
and working toward integration of the var- 
ious lypes of ECD services and programs, 
both on ihe local and regional levels — ARC 
also seeks to enhance and complement the 
work of the ECD programs by pooling 
human and material resources,- 

■ to promote a common professional language. 

The December workshop included par- 
ticipants from ten different countries in ihe 
Arab world. These included Lebanon, 
Palestine, Jordan, Yemen. Egypi. Syria. 
Morocco. Israel, Saudi Arabia and Iraq. 
Among those who attended were practi- 
tioners, policymakers, academics, advisors 
and donor agencies. Within the workshop 
there was an opportunity to see to whai 
extent the challenges and initiatives identi- 
fied in a similar workshop in 1992 were fol- 
lowed tip and what progress had been made. 

The workshop was based on the follow- 
ing rationale: 

1. Communities and families are ihe 
loundaiion lor providing a belter child- 
hood. Therefore a change in attitudes, 
practices and policies ol professionals and 
institutions is essential lo realize effective 
partnership with families and communities. 

2. Providing children with a better child- 
hood necessi laics a holistic approach lo 
F.C D. involving cooperation and liaison 
between disciplines and agencies in educa- 
tion health and social work in their work 
with iatriilies and ihe community. 

V Accomplishing this in the Arab society 
requires an orientation and network thai 
will support the development of these part- 
nerships. Working together will ensure sus 
lamabiliiy in PCD programs 

The Challenges 

Building on the challenges identified in the 
|'1»12 Workshop, and the experience ol the 
participants since then, theie were four 
main topics taken tip lor analysis, allowing 
lor the sharing ol experiences Willi the 
locus being Partnership in HO), participa- 
tory group work was initiated in relation to 
each of the four topics. 



The philosophy of partnerships in 
ECD. The {•roup defined partnership and 
why it is important They iclennlied I he 
partners involved in LCD programs and 
their respective roles Tliere was clarifica- 
tion ol where the roles overlap and where 
they are complementary In terms of imple- 
mentation, the group defined the forms dial 
partnerships can lake the criteria for enter- 
ing into partnerships and the tvpes of policies 
that would he supportive ol partnerships 
Human Resource Development. I he 
lask of this group was lo identify and evaluate 
existing strategics lor- a; training in the 
light ol partnerships wilh parents and families, 
community and society, institutions and 
local authorities and government; Iv creating 
support systems tor partnerships, including 
liaison and communication channels, resource 
centers and crisis intervention centers.- and ci 
sustaining LCI) systems, through legisla- 
tion, policy and philosophy funding, feed- 
hack and evaluation, and networking 
Enhancing and valuing community 
awareness and participation in part- 
nerships. 1 his group was charged with the 
lask of identifying levels of community 
awareness and the existing practice of part- 
nerships within the countries participating in 
the workshop Alter addressing the issue ol 
why community participation is important, 
the group identified modalities ol paiucipa- 
lion — bringing in institutions building on 
community interest using mass media and 
creating integrated programs There was 
also a discussion ol future developments 
with a focus on training resources and the 
idles of institutions in the process 
Material resources for partnerships. 
1 his group identified and evaluated existing 
icsourccs for training networking and sup- 
port systems and advocacv Thev also dis- 
cussed the development and enrichment of 
resource materials dial would build on the 



cultural heritage build on parents' experi- 
ences build on the knowledge of the various 
partners use resources available in the envi- 
ronment and provide forvqual opportunity 
Also ol concern were ways ol sharing dis- 
seminating and accessing resource materials. 

Alter three days ol deliberation, the 
groups came Lip with the recommendations 
for further work on LCD in the region 
Broadly these included.- 

■ lo develop alternative approaches to bring 
LCI) lo all children. I his would include 
children in center-based programs, like 
kindergartens, as well as those in communi- 
ly-based programs and the creation of new 
innovative programs to cover all children. 

■ to increase networking and the sharing of 
human and material resources through 
periodic regional workshops newsletters 
exchange ol materials, etc,; 

■ lo engage in advocacy lor LCD with gov- 
ernments and other policymakers, includ- 
ing donors and hinders. 

■ to establish criteria lor quality and stan- 
dards in LCD 

The workshop allowed lor a rich and 
productive sharing ol experiences and 
ended with the promise ol close lollou-up 
activities ihai would ensure forward move- 
ment in terms of ihe recommendations 

There is great strength in working 
together and partnerships at all levels will 
enhance the outcome ol individual efforts 
1 he enrichment of ideas that comes with 
the exchange of experiences and network- 
ing augurs well lor the future of LCD in the 
Arab countries 

I or more information aboul the activities 
of the Arab Resource Collective 'ARC- and 
lor a copy ol the Workshop report 'in I ng- 
hsh or Arabic contact the Arab Resource 
Collective I'O Ht, x 7=180 Nicosia CYPRUS 
Tel. ■ 3572. ■ )S2 o7(i l ax '3572 45S2I2 




Publications and Videos 



The /'/'Of/rcss of Ntltrott* In many ways tins volume marks a rclreslinig departure (rum those 
Ni w Y< >i<k LIKK I I 1'i'M documents iKal use statistics in order lo show how nauons arc lanng 

UMivvn. w R..«i t, Mmk- ll tltpaviurc hecausc. 

-li adnvis right train the beginning thai the numbers used arc 
olicn weak and arc sometimes hascd on statistical trends railicr ilian 
on a<-lLial mcasurcincnis lor example hall ot the subsaharan eoun- 
lues ol Africa have not measured inlaw niijriahtv ratios directly lor 
ten vears or more and liltcen ol these continue to base daia on 
information collected during the I^TOs This simply wains the reader 
to beware but the volume still uses and analvzes the statistics. 

-ll louisses as nun.li on deviants < over- and iindcr-achicvcis • as it 
does on hierarchies — the rank ordering ol countries based on various 
statistics l : or example wilh respect to literacy deviant poor coun- 
tries wuh high literacv rates include Vietnam Sri Lanka l'cru and 
(ilium whereas relalivelv rich countries with lower lunacy rates 
include Libya Gabon Iraq and Saudi Arabia 

-ll presents some areas not usuallv included related to Child 
Rights An example ol this is the presentation ol information about 
child prostitution 

-It contains signed commentaries most international documents 
are anonvnious dealing with nutrition health education family 
planning women the rights ol the child and children in the nidus- 
irialired world 

Notwithstanding its novel presentation T>h PuMu's* ol Xjitwn- i««h 
continues to place its emphasis on data describing child survival and 
growth u does not rate so well il nidged bv Us treatment ot Larlv 
Childhood Development 

-In the introduction passing mention is made ol menial develop- 
ment bul there are no indicators ol menial development ottered in 
the bodv ot the report 

-Neither the edueatii ■ital commctilarv 1101 the section on cduca- 
tioiial disparities makes anv nienlitui ot earlv cclmation 

-The nutritional commentary omits anv rclcteiicc lo the eltecls ol 
eaily siimulalion and contact on nutritional status 

- The article dealing wuh women discusses the importance ol vari- 
ous technologies that might he adopted in ordci lo lighten the 
domestic work burden earned bv women hut the discussion docs 
not include alternative (onus ol chikkare among them 

The above suggests thai both the lack ol agreed upon 
measures indicators ol psvc lio-soc nil development and a lack ol 
attention to this area bv statisticians icmiIi in a g.ip in international 
statistics that should be hlled 
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AlIMllifl Mtf't'i I M' !| I llv ' 1,1s Lecn given within Us education activities to pnnuiv school 
edtliatitul and to education ol tin- gill child In seeking lo make 
thise pironlu's cleai in its annual upon LINK I I has noi given 
I ailv C hildhood I k'vi'lupmcnt ihc place that il ailuallv occupies 
VMihin piogiams ol LINK II I 01 instance although iclcicncc is 
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made to several publications and networking activities carried out 
by the New York tit Hcc that relate to early childhood development 
no mention is made at any program in the tield where 7(1 countries 
are presently providing lunding tor early childhood education and 
development activities. LINICEE participation in the Delhi meeting 
on Education for All is noted but no mention is made ot the lad 
that early childhood development was a major topic at that meeting 
and thai UNICHF- helped to promote the topic. This observation on 
the UNICEP Annual Report is made in the hopes that Cmnlmrten 
i^okbook readers who are in the held and who have contact with 
LINICEF will seek ways to help make early childhood activities 
more visible and stronger within LINICEP programs. This can be 
done by presenting local otlices with good proposals lor early childhood 
development activities that can and should be incorporated into 
ongoing programs ol education nutrition health and social welfare 



A set ot 15 videotapes provides on-ihc-sccne details ot early child- 
hood care and education around the world. Preschools kinder- 
gartens childcare centers family day care homes and children's own 
homes are included Two to tour tvpical settings are portrayed in 
each ot 15 countries spanning Asia Atrica Eastern and Western 
Europe and the United States. Specifically the countries included 
arcv Belgium. China [inland Greece. Hong Kong. Indonesia Italy. 
Nigeria Poland. Romania Slovenia South Korea Spain Thailand 
and the United States. 

The videotapes dramatically expand our understanding ol how 
themes and resources influence preschool childrens behavior and 
activities. They reveal how adults interact with children. The series 
shows not only the elaborate equipment and setting that some com- 
munities provide for children but also the rcsouicelulncss and caring 
with which adults serve children even under difficult circumstances 

This video series is a valuable tool for use by professionals who 
train adults to work with children I mm different cultural and ethnic 
backgrounds. Both trainers and teachers can learn from the video- 
tapes to promote sensitivity and insights regarding cultures values 
and customs Specifically the series provides an opportunity to. 

■ observe young childrens behaviors and activities across countries 

■ view a variety of adult child interaction styles. 

■ see different educational approaches used in 1 5 countries 

■ learn how facilities materials and program philosophies vary from 
setting to selling- 

■ develop professional observation skills. 

■ trace certain themes or sublet ts across the countries— art. music 
role play movement, tine-motor skills, large-motor skills games 
child choice, teacher phiming and program philosophy 

■ view LI S. early childhood services in a broad cross-national context 
The videos can be ordered individually or as a complete set lor 

information contact: High Scope Press olid N River St Ypsilanli 
Ml 4HI')H-2S')8 LISA Tel- < ? I Uf«5 2f»(W). lax ' V, 3 MH5-(>7(M 
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Will lUm,h was designed foi those who aie caring foi childien in Lil//i Well llivnjs. A 

their homes in all parts ot the world The hook provides practical 1 hmibook Cm \ h'tlllb III 

answers to common questions that concern children's health nulri- r -in /■ ii 

, . in, ,-, -r- , , nullify Day ( art I /omrs 

(ion. guidance saletv and well being I he Tools section provides 

caregivers with simple charts records and other tools that tan be 
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used to case the stress ol childcarc, improve communieations with 
parents, and increase understanding ot children's development and 
well-heing Tins is a valuable resource lor those involved in design- 
ing lamily day care programs and working with family day care 
providers. 

Developed by a 38-member national advisory' committee (which 
included representatives trom the lamily day care community and 
physicians). Ltllh Well /it-nu/5 is an easy ■ to-read, user- Iriendly and 
practical relerence book that is invaluable tor patents, lamily child- 
care providers, public health ollicers and physicians. 

Little Well Bci\iil< is available in either English or French and can be 
ordered from: C anadian Pediatric Society 401 Smyth Ottawa. ON 
K1H 81.1. Canada. Tel: (61^737-2728,- Fax: (613 '737-27 ( )4. 



South Asi(i'<-. CluMmi is intended to help in the sharing of experience, 
ideas and information of SCF policies and technical guidelines,- and 
as a way ol explaining SCF's work in the Region. It is intended for 
use by SCF stafl and the staff of various partner agencies with which 
SCF is working. The newsletter contains articles describing SCF's 
work and examples of projects being developed in the Region. 
There is also a listing of resources found within the Regional 
Information Resource Centre at SARO. 

A recent edition ( Number 5, Summer l') c )4i locused on SCF's 
Children's Education Work. There was a description of programs 
being supported in India, including the Shepherd Schools in Rajasthan. 
Alobilr CrafifS in New Delhi, Ofcfwdiyii Eifiic<iiwn Souri)' in South 
Delhi, the All flr>ij/.i! U'omcns t/niiiii which operates pie-primary 
schools in Calcutta, Arthik Siiiiiiidi Aldiiii.il which operates in south 
India a Nutrition on W'btch project in Madras and the Soiiely for 
fiita/iiiW l)t'lfli>/)«ii'»l of l"/n«iilil}'ji in their work in preschool education 
and rural development. In Bangladesh SCF works in partnership 
with Phidki. an NCO which is involved in early childhood programs 
lor children oJ garment workers. Other initiatives include CHlLD-to- 
CHll.D health education, creches and mobile day care ce. iters in the 
brick fields where wonvn are employed to break bricks by hand In 
Sri Lanka SCF provides training courses, equipment and educational 
toys tor 5(1 daycare centers, and is involved in the development ot a 
Special hducation Project. In Nepal SCF is developing ways to 
improve children's health through the use ol the CHll.D-to-CHIl.D 
approach And in Pakistan SCF is working in the desert south east 
with the Tltiir/iiitiir final) iimlofimtul l'io\i\t establishing primarv 
schools for girls in an attempt to keep girl-, in school 

C opies of Soiltl' A siii < ' InUtoi are available tree of charge in devel- 
oping countries To receive a copv contact- Regional Information 
Officer Save the Children Fund ' L I K. > South Asia Regional Olfice. 
GPO Box ^so. Fkantakuna I,w.ilakhd~Kathmnndu N1TAI. "I'el 
'<>77- 1 1=527152' 523<)24: l ax- <<)77- 1 >5272oo. 
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The Road To Beijing 



In August and September of I'W5 there will he iwo important meetings 
in Bci|ing, China which focus on women There is Tin Fomlb W'oiU 
( tfiifdfHit on U'uikii Ailiou loi Eijuahly Diviiopmcnt M,i Pmh Scplcmhcr 
4-15 \ l i l 15 convened hy the United Nations and the 1VC1O Fenim on 
Wemtn held from August 30-Scpicnibcr S I'l'JS a more inlormal 
gathering of NCOs While these two events run parallel to one 
another they have a common goal which is to promote women s 
concerns and develop policy supportiv e of women s development 

Over the past five years there has been a series of meetings held 
loeallv nauonallv and regionally to frame the Conference At these 
meetings women s concerns have been expressed and the Plan of 
Action to he presented in Beiimg has been formulated In March 
f'l'M the 45-inemhcr UK Commission on the Status ol Women act- 
ing as the Preparatory Committee for Tin Fourth World ( cw/o'iim trn 
U'tiumi /Ulwii for Equality Oci'iliifimml .111./ I'wa met to consider the 
Draft Platform for Action They identified lit critical areas of con- 
cern around which the platform is organized These include: 

■ the persistent and growing burden of poverty on women 

■ inequality in access to education, health and related services and 
means of maximizing the use of women s capacities 

■ violence against women 

■ effects of armed aiid other kinds of conflict on women 

■ inequality in women's access to and participation in the definition ol 
economic structures and policies and the productive process itself 

■ inequality between men and women in the sharing of power and 
decision-making at all levels 

■ insufficient mechanisms at all levels to promote the advancement of 
women 

■ lack of awareness of and commitment to internationally and 
nauonallv recognized women's human rights- 

■ insufficient use of mass media to promote women s positive contri- 
butions 10 society and 

■ lack of adequate recognition and support lor women s contributions 
to managing natural resources and safeguarding the environment 
The Draft Platform of Action was then reviewed at each of five 

regional ministerial meetings held in l l > l )4 and revisions have been 
made Within the regional meetings the issue of clulilcarc and the 
intersecting needs of women and children were addressed bv a num- 
ber of groups These have been incorporated into the Draft Plan of 
Action which will be presented at ihe Beijing C onferenee on 
W omen. If agreed upon at the Conference this document will serve 
as the maior policy document to which governments will be held 
accountable in the coming years 

1 be second meeting taking place in Bemng the \'0O Fosuin on 
H'oiiuii will be held from August W-Septemher 8, l')')5 The theme 
of this conference is Ltvfe tit ih W'oiU Tlnmulh U'omkik Eyv> Within the 
NCi() forum it is anticipated that 3000(1 participants representing 
KCt )s from around the world will address this theme tluougb work- 
shops loundtahlcs displavs and ullornial discussions 

1 be Secretariat ol the Consultative Croup has organized a work- 
shop to be held during the NC( ) I orlim which focuses on the 
Intersecting Needs ol Women and C hildren ll vou are planning to 
tome to Ik'uing let us know vou will be there and look for the woik 
shop in the schedule W e would wekume votii p.n ticipation We 
also invite readers who come to the conference to send us informa- 
tion on workshops or events vou niav have attended there m winch 
the needs of voung children have been addressee! These will then be 
highlighted in a future edition of the ( ivi./mmIoin Xokhook 
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Calendar 



June 19-July 7,1995 

International Early Childhood Care and Development Summer 
Institute. Victoria. B.C. 

In cooperation with UNICOP, the School ol Child and Youth Care at 
the University of Victoria f'UVIQ is offering a three-week Summer 
Institute focusing on the establishment of an on-going Training ol 
Trainers Program lor those involved in the development of early • 
childhood services tor children, families and communities 
internationally. 

The principal objective of the 1995 ECCD Institute is to bring 
together experienced academic and program professionals to plan the 
scope and structure of an on-going program for the training of ECCD 
trainers and senior level program officers from around the world. 
They will have a particular focus on the needs of children, families 
and communities in developing countries. The format of the Institute 
is interactive and participatory. It is designed to model a flexible and 
creative approach to adult education that can subsequently Re- 
employed with in-country training. This particular format has evolved 
over a six-year period at the School of Child and Youth Care and has 
been well received by mid-career ECCD professionals. Faculty for the 
Institute include: Alan Pence, Cyril Dalais. Kofi Mario Emmy 
Werner. Don Barr. Judith Evans, Robert Myers and Cassie Landers. 
For more information about the Institute contact: 
Alan Pence 

International ECCD Institute- 
School of Child and Youth Care 
University of Victoria 
Box 1700 
Victoria, BC 
CANADA V 2Y2 
Tel: < 004 172 1 -6357 
Fax: (6041721-8977 
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September 26-29, 1995 

The Child as a Priority on the World Agenda: What will it Taker 
Puntarenas, Costa Rita 

The seventh annual World Summit ol the International brum on 
Child Welfare ( IFCW 1 will take plate Irom September 26-2<) in 
Puntarenas. Costa Rita. The meeting is being hosted by the 
Fundacion Paniamor. Over the course of the three days, participants 
will have the opportunity to discuss issues which impact on the lives 
of children and develop strategies for increasing the impact of NGOs 
on public policy and social change. The Secretariat of the 
Consultative Group, together with the Early Childhood Unit of the 
National Children's Bureau in the U.K.. is organizing a day-long 
Symposium on Family and Development, with an emphasis on F:arly 
C Childhood Development. 

For additional information on the meeting contact: 

Milena Grillo Rivera 

Executive Director, PANIAMOR 

Apartado Postal 376-2150. Moravia 

San lose. Costa Rica 

Tel: (506)234-2W3 

Fax: (506Q35-2956 

E-mail: paniamoreC" nitarao apc.org 

August 30- 
September 8, 1995 

The NGO Forum on Women Beijing, China. 

The theme of this conference is Lookiit the World Ihramlh Woman's Eyes 
Within the NCO forum it is anticipated that 30,000 participants, rep- 
resenting NGOs from around the world will address this theme 
through workshops roundtablcs. displays and informal discussions. 
For more information see The RotiJ to lknnu!. on page 61 . 
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September 4-15, 1995 

The Fourth World Conference on Women: Action for Equality. 
Development and Peace, Beijing. China. 

The Fourth World Conference on Women will be convened by the 
United Nations at the Beijing International Conference Center. For 
detailed description see The RotiJ to Brijim) on page 61 
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The Consultative Group on Early Childhood Care and Development (CG) is an inter- 
national, interagency group dedicated to improving the condition of young children at risk. The 
CG grounds its work in a cross-disciplinary view of child care and development. 
Launched in 1984. the CG has taken as its main purpose the fostering of communication among international 
donor agencies and their national counterparts, among decision-makers, funders. researchers, programme 
providers, parents and communities with the goal of strengthening programmes benefitting young children and 
their families. 

The Consultative Group is administered and represented by its Secretariat. The Group includes an International 
Advisory Committee and a broad-based network of participating organisations and individuals who share a com- 
mitment to fostering the well-being and healthy development of young children 

Administrative backstopping of the CG is provided by the High/Scope Foundation. Financial support for the 
Secretariat comes from participating organisations. 
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To INCREASE THE KNOWLEDGE Base The CG gathers, synthesizes and disseminates information on 
children's development, drawing from field experiences traditional wisdom and scientific research. 

To SERVE AS A CATALYST The CG works to increase awareness of issues affecting children, develop- 
ing materials and strategies to help move communities organisations and governments from rhetoric 
to practice, from policy to programming. 

To BUILD BRIDGES The CG fosters networking among those with common concerns and interests 
working across sectoral divisions, putting people in touch with the work of others by organising meet- 
ings, by disseminating information through publications, and by serving as a communications point. 

To SERVE AS A SOUNDING BOARD The CG engages in dialogue with funders and decision -makers 
about developments in the field, providing the base for policy formulation, planning, programming 
and implementation. 

Members of the Secretariat occasionally provide technical assistance to individual organisations in 
programme design, implementation and evaluation and in the writing of technical papers and reports 

The Coordinators Nottbook is produced twice annually. It is one of our networking tools. Each issue fo- 
cusses on a particular issue or topic, as well as offering network news. We try to provide information 
on the most appropriate research, field experience and practices to benefit individuals working with 
young children and their families. We encourage you to share this information with the other net- 
works you take part in Feel free to copy portions of this Notebook and disseminate the information to 
those who could benefit from it. Please let us know about any programmes or efforts benefitting young 
children and their families in which you may be involved. 




For further information and to subscribe contact: 

Dr. Judith L. Evans 
6 The Lope 
Haydenville. MA 01039 USA 
Tel. (413) 268-7272 
Fax: (413) 268-7279 



The Consultative Group can also be reached through: 

Dr Robert G Myers 
Insurgentcs Sur 44 1 1 

lid 25-304 

Tlalcoligia 
D F 11430 MEXICO 
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Tel/Fax 152-5) 573-0924 



CC i Secretariat 
UNICEF House. DH-4«C 
Three United Nations Plaza 
New York New York 10017 
Tel 12121 702- 7233 



Fax- (212) 702-7149 
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